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gives a utility a quick, ac- 
curate picture of customer 
usage situation. 


The report was prepared 
on specially designed equip- 
ment. This service, which 
is available to you, com- 
pletes work such as this in 
half the usual time—and at 
50% of the usual cost! 
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on this bill frequency analyzer! 
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This ingenious tabulator cl 
sifies and accumulates in 
many as 300 different reg 
ters—and in one step! 


A battery of these Bill F 
quency Analyzers is in c 
stant operation serving ma 
utilities throughout Ameri 


You will find that th 
machines—operated by co 
petent personnel, can pro 
you with accurate and spe 
analyses. No clerical worl 
required in your offices. 
the interesting facts: 


Send for illustrated, free booklet—"The One-Step Method of Bill Analysis.” 


RECORDING AND STATISTICAL CORPORATION 


102 Maiden Lane 


New York 5, N. Y. 
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gesting Laboratory. 
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rite for Catalog and 
rices on Barber Con- 
ersion and Appliance 
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IN PRESSURE REGULATORS 


T is no longer true that gas consumers will be satisfied with 
just any pressure regulator. Permanent accuracy of oper- 
ation is demanded. Gas company officials know this, and are 
insisting on pressure regulators which conform to modern 
standards of design and efficiency. 


Adherence to highest quality materials and fine craftsman- 
ship, as well as constant improvements, have kept Barber 
Regulators a favorite with the trade. We turn out a precision 
device, not an ordinary commercial quality product. Barber 
Regulators will give long service and always respond to a 
minute pressure drop. You can recommend them to your cus- 
tomers with full confidence. 


HE BARBER GAS BURNER CO., 3704 Superior Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohic 


BARBER oncssuns REGULATORS 


Parber Burners For Warm Air Furnaces, Steam and Hot Water Boilers and Gas Appliances 
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oby OUTSIDE HELP 





> Do problems come across your desk . . . 
problems difficult to solve —for lack of 
time .. . or the necessary background on 
the part of your staff? 


HE mature ability and experience of EBasco’s engineers and 
business consultants can be profitably used by you...no matter 
what your business, however complicated your problem. 
EBASCO offers you the services of a coordinated team of specialists. 
A team that knows and has dealt successfully with virtually every 
phase of business and industry. 
With a staff of more than 1200— many of them nationally recog- 
nized engineers and business consultants—EBasco can and will 
analyze your particular problems — deliver results that count in 
dollars and cents. 
This reservoir of experience has been developed over the past 40 
years...is yours to draw upon at any time...in any field...in 
any place. 
@ A complete outline of EBasco’s individualized service to top-man- 
agement is contained in the brochure ‘“The Inside Story of Outside 
Help”— a guide to successful outside help in your business and in- 
dustry. Your copy on request. 


EBASCO 


SERVICES 


INCORPORATED 
TWO RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 
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Pages with 


Tr would be restating the obvious to 
point out that the transit industry has 
a romantic historical background. If we 
take into account the era of horse-drawn 
vehicles, we. probably could go back to 
the days when Caesar’s legions were 
tramping through Gaul and passenger 
chariots. were rattling up and down the 
Appian Way, to keep open the military 
and, later, civilian lines of communica- 
tion with Rome. 


Here in the United States probably no 
city surpasses the nation’s capital in the 
colorful background of its urban trans- 
portation system. The city of Washing- 
ton had a rather unique beginning. It 
was Called into being by the Constitution 
as the capital city of the new Republic 
at a time when it existed only in the mind 
of George Washington and, later on, in 
the plans of the great French city plan- 
ner, Pierre L’Enfant. On the site of un- 
drained swamps and flats of the Po- 


© Harris & Ewing 
E. D. MERRILL 
JULY 3, 1947 


the Editors 


‘, B. BOULET 


tomac, it was ordained by the law that a 
metropolitan city should be created. 


BEcAusE of the fact that only the near- 
by established Colonial city of George- 
town was available as a base for com- 
mencing the foundation of the new city 
in the early Nineteenth Century, organ- 
ized passenger transport became an early 
necessity. Congress and the diplomats 
and others had to live in Georgetown and 
work in the empty city of Washington. 
The stagecoach, the horsecar, the cable 
car, the electric railway, and the bus all 
did their part in developing the great 
metropolis as it is today. 


HE opening article in this issue con- 

tains a fascinating analysis of this 
growth of urban transport in the District 
of Columbia, by E, D. MERRILL, president 
of the Capital Transit Company. Born in 
Des Moines in 1885, and educated at 
Grinnell College (PhB, ’07) and Massa- 
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—|- NORWALK DISC CHECK VALVES =. 








Gas utility engineers find NORWALK Disc Check Valves 
ideally suited for use with LP-Gas Air Mixers, Inspirators 
and Diluters. 


Available with horizontal-swing disc, vertical-swing disc 
or free floating disc, NORWALK Disc Check Valves come 
in cast-iron or bronze in the small sizes, cast-iron exclusively 
in the larger sizes. 


All 125 Pound Standard. 


3%” to 3” sizes screwed, 4” screwed or flanged, 6” to 36” 
flanged. 


All discs are ground in. Swing disc assembly is easily 
accessible for cleaning, repair or replacement—with valve 
in line. 


Request complete specifications and prices today. 


NORWALK VALVE COMPANY 


33 Railroad Avenue South Norwalk, Conn. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
NORWALK CONNELLY 
VALVES © REGULATORS © GOVERNORS GOVERNORS © VALVES ¢ REGULAT( 


R AUGE ® MERCURY LOADERS 
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PAGES WITH THE EDITORS (Continued) 


R. A. GANTT 


chusetts Institute of Technology (BS, 
09), Mr. MERRILL began his engineer- 
ing career with the Union Pacific Rail- 
road Company, and later with the Chi- 
cago Motor Coach Company (1924-25). 
He became president and general man- 
ager of the Washington Rapid Transit 
Company between 1926 and 1936. He 
joined the Capital Transit Company as 
vice president and general manager upon 
reorganization of that property in 1936, 
and became president the following year. 
f 

ONE reminiscence of the early days of 
electrified transit service in the nation’s 
capital which Mr. MERRILL does not 
mention we happen to recall personally. 
It was during the period of transition 
from horsecars to electrified systems. 
Congress had forbidden, as Mr. Mer- 
RILL’s article points out, the use of over- 
head trolley poles in the downtown sec- 
tions. 


ONE experiment which was tried 
out consisted of a series of electrified 
blocks adjoining the track but far enough 
apart, presumably, to prevent '‘electrocut- 
ing pedestrians. The streetcars were 
equipped with steel sweeps to pick up 
the current as the car passed one block 
after the other. It seemed to work pretty 
well until one morning an old-fashioned 
brewery cart with a dozen horses pull- 
ing it happened to span a couple of the 
blocks, electrocuting the horses, and so 
ended another noble experiment. 
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C. B. Bouter, whose article on utility 
employees using their freedom of 
peech begins on page 15, is at present 
‘thec director of personnel of the Wiscon= 
sin Public Service Corporation. He is 4 
native of Green Bay, Wisconsin, and @ 
graduate of Milwaukee State Teache 


merous articles on accident prevention 
and various phases of personnel adminz 
istration. He is a member of the person) 
nel committees of both the Edison Elec? 
tric Institute and American Gas Associa 
tion. 

a ae oe 


A. Gantt, whose article on “A Plea 

e for Plain English” begins on page 
23, is a native of Falls City, Nebraska: 
He graduated from the University of 
Nebraska (BS, ’09) as an electrical en- 
gineer. Until 1928 he was employed by 
the Bell system in various capacities, in- 
cluding chief engineer for the North- 
western Bell Telephone Company and 
general manager of the Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Company. Since joining the 
International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corporation he has supervised Postal 
Telegraph & Cable Company’s opera- 
tions, and was in charge of IT&T inter- 
ests in the Balkans at the outbreak of 
World War II, during which he served 
with the Board of War Communications. 
He is now vice president in charge of 
IT&T’s telephone operating department. 


* * * * 


M2 HamMeETt, whose article on 
the use of handicapped personnel 
in utility employment begins on page 29, 
has been since 1941 with the Depart- 
ment of Labor and the War Production 
Board in Washington, D. C., as an econ- 
omist and information specialist. Prior 
to that time Miss HAMMETT was en- 
gaged in public relations work and adap- 
tations for the Fox, Paramount, and 
RKO motion picture companies. 


THE next number of this magazine will 
be out July 17th. 


i. Castes 
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..the carD that gives UTILITIES complete 
control over all accounting operations. 
For example—the control of material 
and supplies. Cards like this prevent pilfer- 
ing or mislaying of stock . . . show at all 
times the quantity and location of each 
item . . . keep track of material as it is 
issued . . . trace movement of items be- 
tween storerooms and the field. The same 
cards speed account distribution. And, 
with reports automatically prepared by 
these same cards, utility executives can 
maintain adequate supplies of the right 
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items, at the right place, at all times—yet 
avoid wastefully large inventories. 

Similar cards handle payrolls, labor dis- 
tribution, general ledger accounting, cus- 
tomer billing—in fact, every phase of pub- 
lic utility accounting. 

For information on how Remington 
Rand punched-card methods can vitalize 
all phases of your accounting, call our 
nearest branch office or write to Reming- 
ton Rand Inc., Tabulating Machines Divi- 
sion, 315 Fourth Avenue, ne 
New York 10, N. Y. 


for profitable PUBLIC UTILITY accounting 
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TELLS HOW 


RUST-OLEUM CUTS 
maintenance costs 


3 ways 
Less Preparation. No sandblast- 


ing or chemical rust dissolvers 
are necessary. Simply wirebrush 
to remove scale, dirt, etc.—then 
APPLY RIGHT OVER THE RUST! 


Goes on Faster. Rust-Oleum 
goes on 25% faster...covers 40% 
more area per gallon. 


Lasts Depending on c 
ditions, Rust- Clean oni : ordi. 
Rary material two to, ten times. 


& maintenance costs. 


Public UtilitieS*Portnightly 


Rust-Oleum is unequalled as a positive rust preventive. 
Public utilities use it in many maintenance ways. Rust- 
Oleum saves money year in and year out by reducing 
.. It gives lasting protection to rustable 
metal by forming a tough, weatherproof, elastic film that 
resists moisture, heat, fumes and other destructive 
elements. Rust-Oleum adds years of life to buildings 
and equipment. Dip, brush or spray. Complete engi- 
neering service is available. New catalog tells how to 
stop rust and corrosion. We'll gladly send a copy to all 
plant officials or engineers. Write today for your copy! 


Stocks carried by distributors in principal cities. 
MAIL THIS COUPON—TODAY! 


l maser. @Lmtnea caceoearian | 


RUST-OLEUM CoRPORATION 
2425 Oakton Street, Evanston, Illinois 


Please send me a free copy of the new Rust- — Catalog 
showing color selection and recommended use 


i 
: 
NCE a SRY ine RR 2A POE eta Re ren Ee ey RS | 
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Remarkable Remiarks 


“There never was in the world two opinions alike.” 





—MONTAIGNE 





Haroip L. Ickes 
Former Secretary of Interior. 


W. RANDOLPH BurRGEsSs 
Vice chairman, National City Bank. 


Lorp INVERCHAPEL 
Ambassador to the United States 
from Great Britain. 


Eprror1AL STATEMENT 
The Journal of Commerce. 


Emit ScHRAM 
President, New York Stock 
Exchange. 


WiuuiaM L. Batr 
President, SKF Industries, Inc. 


Excerpt from General Electric 
Company's report to stockholders. 


GrorceE MEANY 
Secretary-treasurer, American 
Federation of Labor. 
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“Wallace is like Peter the Hermit—trying to whip up 
a crusade against his own country.” 


* 


“It needs no clairvoyance to know that one of the great- 
est handicaps to productivity in the United States is 
taxes.” 


¥ 


“The main justification for public ownership, and the 
sole test applied by the government, is increased effi- 
ciency.” 


* 


“The specific economic function of that type of busi- 
ness known as security trading is to facilitate the flow of 
capital to finance the promotion of new business ventures 
and the expansion of established enterprises.” 


. 


“Freedom is now going on the offensive on every front. 
Capitalism is no longer menaced by collectivism. It is col- 
lectivism and totalitarianism which are menaced by free- 
dom. The friends of freedom at last have seized the 
initiative.” 


> 


“There can be no political peace in the world without a 
steadily improving world economy built on American 
‘know-how.’ The devastated nations of the world need 
our engineers, our production experts, and our capital 
goods more than they need our dollars.” 


* 


“Any measure which seeks reprisal against unions, to 
put the worker at a disadvantage in collective bargaining, 
to turn back the clock to strikebreakers and labor bait- 
ers, will do the nation as great a disservice as the crea- 
tion of an era of strike makers and management baiters 
has done.” 


» 


“American workers will not cheerfully accept any 
statute which compels them to work against their will. 
They will resent.and resist such flagrant violation by Con- 
gress of the Constitution of the United States—in par- 
ticular, the Thirteenth Amendment, which forbids involun- 
tary servitude.” 
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YOU, TO0, CAN SAVE MONEY 


Here’s a “‘Job-Rated” truck... a truck 
that FITS the hauling job for which it 
was built! 


You, too, can buy a truck that will fit 
your job . . . save you money! 


You can get a “Job-Rated” truck 
powered with exactly the right one of 
7 engines—plus the right gear ratio— 
to provide the pulling power you need, 
with the economy you want. 


uch a truck will be built with exactly 
the right clutch, transmission, rear 
axle—the right units throughout .. . 
for “top” performance with your loads 
over your roads, 


Your can be so sure of getting a money- 
saving, long-lasting truck like this, be- 
cause Dodge builds 175 different ‘‘Job- 
Rated” chassis models. 


To make sure that your next truck is a 
dependable, economical ‘‘Job-Rated”’ 
truck, see your Dodge dealer . . . be- 
cause only Dodge builds ‘‘Job-Rated”’ 
trucks. 

* * * 


Your Dodge dealer is interested in 
your continued satisfaction: First, by 
selling you a truck that fits your job; 
Second, by giving you dependable truck 
service; Third, by providing you with 
truck parts identical with original 
Dodge “‘Job-Rated’’ truck parts. 





ONLY DODGE BUILDS (ft-Kaled TRUCKS 


Fit the Job. ..Last Longer ! 
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Georce L. Harrison 
President, New York Life Insur- 
ance Company. 


Josern H. Batt 
U. S. Senator from Minnesota. 


Henry Forp II 
President, Ford Motor Company 


ALrFrep P, SLOAN 
Chairman, General Motors Cor- 
poration. 


Stacy May 
Economist. 


BrREHON SOMERVELL 
President, Koppers Company, 
Inc. 


EprrortAL STATEMENT 
The Wall Street Journal. 


WALTER W. CENERAZZO 
National president, American 
Watch Makers Union. 
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“In its objectives and activities, all centering around the 
hopes and plans of the ordinary citizen, life insurance is 
of the very essence of democracy.” 


> 


“If industry-wide bargaining ever grows here to the 
extent that it was developed in England, the only alterna- 
tive will be to nationalize industry.” 


¥ 


“We must accept the obligation of leadership primarily 
because if we do not do so, someone else will. And, in my 
opinion, there are not other qualified candidates for the 
job.” 

w 


“We must keep the savings flowing into the economic 
stream. Right there, I believe, lies the fundamental po- 
tential strength of the economy over the course of the next 
two or three years.” 


> 


“We can support present wage rates if we can eliminate 
existing impediments to high production. Ultimately, we 
must move toward a rational principle of wage determina- 
tion that links wage advances to increased productivity 
and thus provides labor with a direct incentive for mov- 
ing in what everyone agrees to be the necessary direc- 
tion.” 


> 


“Representatives of management are on trial. You and 
I must prove that we can conduct our business to pro- 
vide a stable economic system that is satisfactory to the 
American people as a whole. We must recognize that 
investors, customers and employees alike have a vital in- 
terest in the way the great industrial institutions of 
America are conducted.” 


* 


“ .. it is significant and instructive that attempts at cen- 
tralized planning seem always to be accompanied by at- 
tacks in two directions: Attacks on the free markets, with 
attempts to restrict them; and then attacks on the press. 
In the final totalitarian phase of planning, when the gov- 
ernment has taken dictatorial powers, both free markets 
and the free press are eliminated.” 


“Every American industrialist and every American 
union leader must turn his back on the spokesmen of re- 
actionary management and the illusionary revolutionists 
in the labor movement and reach human understanding 
between themselves at the plant level. The trouble with 
investors, customers, and employees alike have a vital in- 
at the over-all picture and criticizing the other fellow in- 
stead of applying themselves to straightening out their 
own plant problems.” 
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For further information contact your local G-E 
tpresentative or write to Apparatus Dept., 
eneral Electric, Schenectady 5, N.Y. 





THIS PROGRAM is announced with full ap- 
preciation of present load conditions. It is, 
however, basically a long-range program 
—a program in which much preliminary 
work must be done and much experience 
gained before its results will be seen. And 
it is a program which, by creating better 
lead factors on farm lines without appreci- 
ably increasing peak loads, will help rural 
distribution systems pay their way. 


As a part of the More Power to America pro- 
gram, General Electric is inaugurating a new 
series of programs—‘‘More Power to the 
American Farmer." 

These presentations are designed to show 
farm families how, when, and where they 
can use electricity to increase production, 
earn greater profits, reduce drudgery, and 
improve living conditions. 

Information on modern, electrically pow- 
ered farm helpers such as barn-hay curin 
systems, de-icers, stock waterers, farm weld- 
ers, water systems, brooders, soil-heating 
equipment, and irrigation equipment will be 
included as well as many electric appliances 
that add to the comfort of the farm home. 

Backing these programs will be G-E farm 
specialists and a large-scale distributor- 
dealer organization. They will work with farm 
electrification leaders to fully inform farmers 
on labor-saving, money-making methods. 


WATCH FOR LOCAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Regional and local meetings are now being 
held to explain the long-range objectives 
and far-reaching possibilities of the More 
Power to the American Farmer program. A 
full-color, sound motion picture presents the 
over-all plans. Details are thoroughly dis- 
cussed. Two packaged presentations, includ- 
ing a film and manual, on Farm Wiring and 
on Running Water for the Farm are already 
available for showings to farm audiences. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Recent C-E Steam Generating 


COMBUSTION 


BOILERS, FURMACES, PULVERIZED FUEL SYSTEMS AND STOKERS; ALSO SUPERNEATERS, ECONOMIZERS AND AIR NEATERS 00 
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Units for Utilities... 





MANCHESTER STREET STATION 


THE NARRAGANSETT ELECTRIC COMPANY 


T C-E Unit, illustrated here, is nearing completion in the 


Manchester Street Station of The Narragansett Electric Com- 
pany at Providence, Rhode Island. 

It is designed to produce 450,000 Ib of steam per hr at a pressure 
of 1225 psi at superheater outlet and at a temperature of 950 F. 

The unit is a 3-drum type boiler with fin tube economizer in 
the last pass. The superheater is of the 2-stage type with gas flow 
controlled by a bypass damper. The furnace is completely water 
cooled using both finned tube and closely spaced plain tube con- 
struction. Pulverized coal firing’ is employed using C-E Raymond 
Bowl Mills and C-E Horizontal Burners. Burners are arranged to 
use oil as an alternate fuel. Regenerative air heaters follow 
the unit. 

Another C-E Unit of about this capacity has been giving a good 
account of itself in this station since 1940, and a duplicate of the 
unit here described is now on order for future extension to the 


station. B-136A 


a 
VENGINEERING 


osimOO MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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Now/ CRESCENT 
A\luminum 
Building 
Wire 


EXCELLENT 
ALTERNATE FOR COPPER! 


COSTS LESS! PROMPT SHIPMENT! 


Aluminum feeders, particularly in the larger sizes 
show a substantial saving in cost per ampere of use- 
ful circuit capacity in most cases as compared with 
copper. CRESCENT Aluminum Building Wire is made 
with ENDURITE heat resistant insulation in sizes num- 
ber 4 AWG to 1,000,000 C. M. as Type RH - 75°C - 
600 Volts. Send for Bulletin 471 for complete infor- 
mation. 


CRESCENT @& 
WIRE and CABLE 


CRESCENT INSULATED WIRE & CABLE CO. 
TRENTON, N. J. 
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This Emblem 


THE MOST | 
‘COMPLETE LINE OF oi 
TRUCKS BUILT Crt rc 


4,400 to 90 000 ap 








5 of 1,000 


Specialized 
INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


AMERICA needs trucks specialized to their jobs. And Interna- 
tional Harvester supplies them —more than 1,000 types, with 
chassis, engines, transmissions and axles expertly fitted to the 
work they are to do. 
That’s one reason why more heavy-duty International 
Trucks have served American commerce and industry for the 
past 16 years than any other make. 
Another is the rugged strength, long, trouble-free life, and 
ease and economy of operation that are as niuch a part of 
GOH every International as the famous Triple Diamond Emblem 
on the hood. 
OF INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS Specialized International Service backs International Trucks. 
This specialized service is quickly available everywhere from 
1907- 1947— Forty  upeehd of the nation’s largest milsineratiena truck uclen antinsiioaittin 
International Truck Service to — International Branches — and thousands of International 
Commerce, Industry, Agriculture Dealers. 






Motor Truck Division = 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Ave. Chicago 1, Illinois 


Tune in James Melton on “Harvest of Stars” Sunday! NBC Network. 


INTERNATIONA! 


INTERNATIONAL JZrucks 
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BRELGHAMLTO-THE TRENCHING JOBS (LONG 0 
“SHORT... TOUGH OR NORMAL) and get the 


done on or ahead of time at minimum cost... 


Your trencher is the way to the speedy, profitable completion of your pi 
line, drain tile and conduit jobs, for, it sets the pace. That's why 
CLEVELANDS with their many pioneered features are indicated. 
CLEVELANDS compact full crawler wheel type design, sturdy superior 
quality unit type construction, ease of handling and operation, ample 
power and low fuel consumption all add up to more work done, less 


maintenance and more profit on each and every job. 













R CO. 

y TRENCHE® | 

SI WE CLEVELAN® . CLEVELAND 17 ae 
ar? on 
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Y American Water Works Association will hold annual conference, San Francisco, 
Cal., July 21-25, 1947. 





4 Interstate Oil Compact Commission summer quarterly meeting will be held, Great Falls, 
Mont., Aug. 11-13, 1947. 





American Institute of '" Engineers, Pacific general meeting, will be held, San 
Diego, Cal., Aug. 26—29, 1947 





I Michigan papentons Telephone Association will hold meeting, Lansing, Mich., 
Sept. 17, 18, 1947. 





4 Michigan Gas Association begins meeting, Mackinac island, Mich., 1947. 





{ Indiana Electric Association will hold meeting, French Lick, Ind., Sept. 17-19, 1947. 








Y American Water Works Association, Michigan Section, will hold meeting, Bay City, 
Mich., Sept. 18-20, 1947. 





{ Rocky Mountain Independent Telephone Association will hold meeting, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, Sept. 22, 23, 1947. 





4 American Water Works Association, Kentucky-Tennessee Section, will hold € 
meeting, Louisville, Ky., Sept. 22-24, 1947. 





9 Pacific Coast Gas Association will hold annual meeting, San Diego, Cal., Sept. 
23-25, 1947. 





4 Southeastern Electric Exchange, Engineering and Operation Section, will hold fall con- 
ference, Atlanta, Ga., Sept. 25, 26, 1947. 





q National esta of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners begins annual convention, 
Boston, Mass., 





¥ American Water Works Association, Ohio Section, will hold meeting, Columbus, Ohio, 
Sept. 30, Oct. 1, 1947. 














{ American Society of Civil Engineers begins meeting, Duluth, Minn., 1947. 























Courtesy, Southern Caltforma Edsson Company 


Miniature Niagara 


San Joaquin river spills over dam at Southern California Edison Company's power- 
house No. 8 in the High Sierra of central California. Company's Big 
Creek hydroelectric project has six such dams, includes five power- 


houses, three large artificial lakes, eight tunnels. 
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Urban Transportation of 
Yesterday and Today 


A glance at its origin and growth in the nation’s capital, as 
typical of the industry's forethought in keeping pace with the 
times in furnishing safe, dependable, and economical service. 


By E. D. MERRILL* 
PRESIDENT, CAPITAL TRANSIT COMPANY 


UBLIC transportation in Wash- 
Pirson originated in May, 1800. 

Its birth was overshadowed, how- 
ever, by the moving in the same month 
of the nation’s capital from Phila- 
delphia to the banks of the Potomac. 
Washington was a straggling little 
village hardly worthy of the name. Its 
streets were bogs of deep, viscous 
mud. Georgetown, 4 miles from the 
Capitol, was the closest lively com- 
munity of any gentility or culture. It 
was only natural that incoming gov- 
ernment personnel went there to live. 
They either walked to their work in 


*For personal note, see “Pages with the 
Editors.” 


Washington or took the first public 
transportation the city had known. 
Apparently the newcomers walked 
more often than they rode for the first 
public transportation line suspended 
within a year for lack of patronage. 
The line consisted of stagecoaches 
which made two trips daily from what 
is now M street and Wisconsin avenue 
in Georgetown to William Tunni- 
cliffe’s tavern which stood on the pres- 
ent site of the United States Supreme 
Court building. The coaches could 
carry four people and were large 
clumsy vehicles which took three 
hours to brave the mud between termi- 
nals, 
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A Washington resident, familiar 
with the city in 1800, said, “Pennsyl- 
vania avenue, between the Capitol 
and the President’s house, was at that 
time a perfect quagmire; this, indeed, 
was one of the principal inducements 
of L’Enfant to make it the great 
thoroughfare, believing that nothing 
but dire necessity would prompt the 
citizens of the government to fill up and 
improve it.” Pierre Charles L’Enfant 
was the man President George Wash- 
ington chose to lay the original plans 
for the city. 

As the stagecoach line suspended op- 
erations, there appeared a new public 
conveyance. It was a 4-wheeled en- 
closed vehicle which also seated four 
people. The new coach earned the name 
“seagoing hack” because of the muddy 
streets it traveled. For thirty years fol- 
lowing their introduction the hacks 
flourished and multiplied, making the 
Washington streets crowded, noisy, 
and often hazardous. 

Hack drivers were notorious for 
overcharging their patrons although a 
law limiting hack fares was passed as 
early as 1806. The drivers felt free to 
extort riders as the latter could either 
pay the outrageous fares or walk. 
Washington did not boast a police force 
until 1820, so the laws governing hack 
fares went unheeded. 


B* 1830, the residents of Washing- 

ton were ready for an organized 
transportation system, and omnibuses 
were introduced. It is logical to be- 
lieve the people would have welcomed 
anything that would reduce the fares. 
These long rear-entranced vehicles 
seated twelve people—the greatest 
number carried up to that time. They 
were gayly painted and each was 
JULY 3, 1947 


named for an outstanding person or 
event which was painted on the side. 
The fare was 124 cents. The first omni- 
buses operated from Georgetown to 
Navy Yard via M street and Pennsyl- 
vania avenue, with later branches ex- 
tending down 11th street to the Wharf, 
and north on 7th street to L street. 

By 1850, there were so many com- 
petitive omnibus lines, one line reduced 
the fare to a “fip” or 6¢ cents. Soon all 
lines adopted the new fare rate. So 
keen was the competition drivers took 
physical risks to gather a paying load 
of passengers. 

By 1855, all the omnibus lines in 
town were brought under the control of 
Gilbert Vanderwerken. He had learned 
the coach- and omnibus-making trade 
as a boy and had a life-long interest in 
city transportation. When he con- 
trolled the Washington omnibus lines, 
he set up regular schedules between 
Georgetown and the Capitol. These in- 
cluded night service. And he raised the 
fare to 124 cents again. His coaches 
were elaborate creations with straw 
bedding on the floor to keep the riders’ 
feet warm. Streets were still mud 
holes, but the rear-entranced omnibuses 
backed up to the curbs to allow passen- 
gers to enter. They would then walk 
the length of the car to deposit their 
fare in a slotted box up front. 


HE Civil War transformed Wash- 

ington into a hive of activity in 
1862. Two hundred thousand people, 
including encamped soldiers, jammed 
the city. Officers and men stationed in 
or near the city complained of the in- 
convenience involved in moving from 
one part of the city to another. Hacks 
were verv few at this date and those 
that could be hired charged about $2 
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an hour. While there had been talk of 
a street railroad since 1858, nothing 
came of it. Three proposals for a street 
railroad had failed to merit congres- 
sional approval. 

Finally, the Washington and 
Georgetown Railroad was chartered by 
Congress on May 17, 1862. The 
charter specified horsecars should 
run from Bridge and High streets, 
now Wisconsin and M streets, in 
Georgetown, to the Navy Yard gate via 
Pennsylvania avenue, and on 7th and 
14th streets up to Boundary street, 
now Florida avenue. On October 2, 
1862, the Georgetown-Navy Yard line 
was completed and the first cars ran the 
length of the line. This was Washing- 
ton’s first street railway. It was to have 
many followers, 

Horsecars were greeted warmly by 


the local populace. When they were un- 
loaded at a local railroad station, many 
people were there to see them. The 
Evening Star ran a description of the 


city’s newest innovation. The cars 
were about 7 by 15 feet inside and had 
longitudinal seats for twenty to 
twenty-four people. Fine silk velvet 
covered the seats and stained and plain 
glass windows were curtained in 
damask. The interior of the cars was 
predominantly white, and the outside 
cream and white. Gold curlicues 
painted inside and out completed the 


q 


2 


“THe Civil War transformed Washington into a hive of 
activity in 1862. Two hundred thousand people, including 
encamped soldiers, jammed the city. Officers and men sta- 


elegance. Amid the finery was the 
straw covering the floor for warmth. 


HE year 1871 marked a milestone 
in local transportation history. It 
was that year that Pennsylvania ave- 
nue, fringed by the government houses 
of the nation, was finally paved. Eight 
million dollars were spent by the board 
of public works at that time to pave 
Washington’s streets and avenues. 
The many horse-car railways had to 
withstand not only competition from 
each other, but also that of vehicles 
which provided the forerunners of the 
modern bus. In March, 1877, a line of 
fifteen horse-drawn chariots was in- 
troduced to the city. They operated on 
regular routes and schedules and, in 
some parts of the city, on the same 
streets as the horsecars. The fare was 
the same as the horsecars, 5 cents, and 
caused the street railways to put into 
operation the smaller bob-tail cars with 
a 3-cent fare. Chariots continued op- 
erations for two and one-half to three 
years and sold their equipment to the 
Washington and Georgetown Railroad 
when the line proved unprofitable. 
When the chariots lost their popu- 
larity, they were replaced by the Her- 
dic-Phaeton Company, incorporated on 
December 31, 1879. The herdic was a 
vehicle named for its designer, Peter 
H. Herdic, of Wilmington, Delaware. 


tioned in or near the city complained of the inconvenience in- 
volved in moving from one part of the city to another. Hacks 
were very few at this date and those that could be hired 


charged about $2 an hour.” 
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Herdics were long, horse-drawn 
vehicles which also had rear entrances. 
Seats for twelve to fifteen people ran 
lengthwise and riders deposited a 5-cent 
fare at the front end of the vehicle. 
Street railways again met the compe- 
tition with the small bob-tail cars with 
a 3-cent fare. 


” 1883, the herdic company estab- 
lished a new route and bought all 
new 2-horse coaches. In that year they 
moved their biggest line from 15th to 
16th street. The herdic company also 
operated a small 4-passenger herdic- 
cab. Herdic-cabs operated as livery 
vehicles or much like our present-day 
taxis. By September, 1883, the Her- 
dic-Phaeton Company was operating 
200 vehicles. 

By April 1, 1897, the herdic line 
folded up, although the Herdic-Cab 
Company continued as a separate busi- 
ness, and operated horse-drawn cabs 
until 1909. 

The Metropolitan Coach Company 
was organized the month after herdics 
went out of business and operated 
horse-drawn vehicles over practically 
the same routes. Its importance in the 
network of transit companies was re- 
vealed in 1909 when Metropolitan 
Coach introduced the newly developed 
gasoline motor vehicles. Gasoline 
motorbuses, coach bodies on truck 
chassis, made up the entire line by 
February, 1913. The public com- 
plained about the service, however, and 
the company went bankrupt in August, 
1915. Gasoline busses did not appear 
again until 1921. 

By the mid-1880’s the horse-car era 
approached the end. Apparently both 
the service and vehicles had greatly de- 
preciated as members of Congress 
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were calling the system “slow, shabby, 
and mean,” and the citizenry frequent- 
ly used the word “wretched.” The 
small one-horse cars were stuffy and 
overcrowded. Electric power for pub- 
lic transportation was passing through 
its experimental stages at that time. 
Cable railroad was becoming popular 
in other cities. Agitation and com- 
plaint in the local newspapers and in 
Congress made it obvious that Wash- 
ington was ready for a change in pub- 
lic transportation. 


se Washington and Georgetown 
Railroad Company voted to sub- 
stitute cable on the 7th street line on 
April 1, 1889, By April, 1890, the 
first cable car was operated from the 
foot of 7th street to Boundary street in 
thirty-five minutes. Fifteen thousand 
people rode the line the first day it was 
open to the public. 

Steam power moved the cables 
through underground conduits at the 
rate of 9 miles an hour. The cable cars 
were equipped with a mechanism which 
could grasp or release the underground 
cable at the operator’s will. Usually a 
trailer, which could carry more people, 
was attached to the grip car. Open 
cars had a greater seating capacity. 
Closed cars were heated by stoves in 
cold weather. They were lighted by gas 
or oil lamps. Cable railroad was costly 
to install, but was economical compared 
to horsecars in the long run. By 
August, 1892, cable cars were running 
on Pennsylvania avenue. 

Important among the many other 
street railways which were organized 
was the Rock Creek Railway, incor- 
porated in May, 1890. This company 
was responsible for the development of 
the Chevy Chase area. Connecticut 
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URBAN TRANSPORTATION OF YESTERDAY AND TODAY 





Changes in Transportation 


~~ hundred and forty-six years of development in Washington 

has changed the whole transportation scene. Power has gone 

from oats to amperes or gasoline. Routes have grown by leaps and bounds 

from that first 4-mile stage-coach line to the 426.41 streetcar and bus- 

route miles operated by Capital Transit today. Most obvious has been the 
change in the vehicles themselves.” 





avenue, one of the city’s finest 
thoroughfares, was opened, graded, 
and later dedicated to public use by the 
Rock Creek Railway. The elasticity of 
its charter enabled the Rock Creek 
Railway to absorb the Washington 
and Georgetown Railroad on Septem- 
ber 22, 1895. The two formed The 
Capital Traction Company which 
served the richest and most rapidly 
growing section of Washington. 


| | greeenpies in Capital Traction 
history was the powerhouse fire 
at 14th and E streets on September 29, 
1897. The 6-story building, which also 
housed the repair shops and general 
offices, was gutted between 11 pm and 
6 am. While the blaze consumed the 
building, the company executives fran- 
tically bought and borrowed horses 
and harness. Fifty old-style horsecars 
were taken from storage. Cable cars 
were quickly converted for horse power 


and the cars operated on schedule the 
following day. 

Three months later the site of the 
powerhouse was still smoking, but in 
the intervening time The Capital Trac- 
tion Company had decided to electrify 
its system and had moved the offices to 
36th and M streets in Georgetown. 
The building is now the general office 
of the Capital Transit Company. 

The underground electric conduit 
system was introduced in Washington 
by the Metropolitan Railroad Com- 
pany. Metropolitan was the second 
street railway organized in the city and 
had operated horsecars until Septem- 
ber, 1893, when it announced the de- 
cision to adopt the Siemens and Halske 
underground electric system. Congress 
objected to overhead wires in the city, 
and had stopped their use with a law on 
September 15, 1888. Therefore Metro- 
politan had no alternative but under- 
ground conduit, and chose the system 
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which had been successful in Budapest 
for three years. 


HE 9th street line was the first to 
be electrified for the underground 
conduit system, and the first electric 
car ran over it on July 29, 1895. Elec- 
tric cars were an immediate success 
and F street was electrified by June 30, 
1896. Just as it had happened with 
cable, the electric system caused real 
estate value to soar in the downtown 
business district and on Capitol Hill. 
In 1895, Oscar T. Crosby, a shrewd 
businessman whose main interest was 
electricity, came to Washington from 
New York. Shortly after his arrival he 
became associated with Frederick C. 
Stevens, and the two men organized a 
financial syndicate. They began a series 
of transactions which culminated in 
‘the merging of twelve railways and 
two power companies to form the 
Washington Traction and Electric 
Company in June, 1899. The only im- 
portant line not included in the new 
combine was The Capital Tractio 
Company. 

July, 1899, marked the beginning of 
the Glen Echo Amusement Park. 
Washington Traction and Electric 
purchased the land the amusement 
park now occupies and built the park 
with the idea it would attract business 
for the street railways. 

In January, 1901, the Washington 
Traction and Electric Company re- 
organized and its franchises were 
transferred to the Washington and 
Great Falls Railroad. On February 1, 
1902, the company was renamed the 
Washington Railway & Electric Com- 
pany. This was also a holding as 
well as an operating company which 
controlled the stock of some of the 
JULY 3, 1947 


various companies, but did not have 
title to their properties. Some of the 
railways continued to make separate 
annual reports to Congress. 


eres attempt to consolidate the 
utilities was made in 1912. The 
Washington Utilities Company was 
organized to merge all utilities, but the 
scheme did not materialize. 

Washington Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, founded here in January, 1921, 
was the first company to operate gaso- 
line busses on a sound, paying basis. 
Starting with ten Duplex busses, each 
with a 21-passenger capacity, the com- 
pany operated over two routes. One 
line connected the 16th street residen- 
tial area with the shopping district, 
and the other formed a cross-town link 
between the 16th street residential sec- 
tion and the government offices along 
Pennsylvania avenue and Potomac 
park, Later a Petworth route was 
started, branching off 16th street. 
Moving on close headways, the busses 
were one-man operated and mounted 
on pneumatic tires. 

The widely popular weekly pass 
was introduced to Washington by the 
Washington Rapid Transit Company 
on October 18, 1921. The pass was 
first instituted to compete with cut- 
rate taxi fares. Two types of passes 
were sold. One was an unlimited all- 
day pass for $1.25. The other was 
called a shopper-theater pass which 
was good only during the nonrush 
hours. It cost 75 cents at first. Ex- 
periment was made with lower rates, 
but the shopper-theater pass was later 
discontinued. 

Within a year the dependability of 
bus service was recognized. By 1923 
both Washington Railway & Electric 
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and The Capital Traction Company 
were operating bus lines in codrdina- 
tion with streetcars. Without the 
motorbus, public transportation to the 
widely scattered, newly developed 
suburbs would have been impossible 
because of the high cost of construction 
of railway lines. 


Nn December 1, 1933, the Capital 
Transit Company took over the 
transportation properties of Wash- 
ington Railway & Electric and The 
Capital Traction companies. Once 
Capital Transit was organized it 
instituted the universal transfer and 
the weekly pass. Washington Rapid 
Transit was purchased by Capital 
Transit on May 12, 1936, thus uniting 
the city’s public transit into one com- 
pany. 

Streamlining, which took the coun- 
try by storm in the early 1930’s, was 
evidenced in public transit in 1935 
when the first streamlined streetcar in 
the United States appeared in Wash- 
ington. The President’s Conference 
Committee car, 489 of which are now 


operated by Capital Transit, first ap- 
peared in Washington in August, 1937. 
A large throng of people gathered at 
the Peace Monument to witness the 
first PCC cars launched on the 14th 
street line. A long program of scien- 
tific research and nearly a million dol- 
lars preceded the development of this 
car, the ultimate in passenger safety 
and comfort. 

One hundred and forty-six years of 
development in Washington has 
changed the whole transportation 
scene. Power has gone from oats to 
amperes or gasoline. Routes have 
grown by leaps and bounds from that 
first 4-mile stage-coach line to the 426.- 
41 streetcar and bus-route miles oper- 
ated by Capital Transit today. Most 
obvious has been the change in the 
vehicles themselves. 

Public transportation in Washing- 
ton has kept pace with the times and 
now, more than ever before, the resi- 
dents of the nation’s capital rely upon 
it for safe, dependable, and economical 
transportation to their work, their 
homes, to church, and to play. 





~— 


“The common man has had his mnings. He has made a 


T has been said that this is the century of the common man. 
Let us hope that we are nearing the end of the century. 


mess of things generally. He has been weighed in the balances 
and found wanting. Whether a ditch digger or a pants presser, 
a house painter or a haberdasher, a politician or a bureaucrat, 
when elevated to high places and given power over his fellow 
men he displays little or no common honesty, common decency, 


common fairness, or common sense. 

“A movement should now be started in behalf of the uncom- 
mon man—the honorable man, the exceptional man. The man 
most needed today is he who holds that integrity and justice are 
of greater worth than trickery and hypocrisy. i e is a man that 
should be sought for, encouraged, and honored. Only a man of 
this type can lead our nation back to sanity.” 

—J. M. Newcoms, 
Resident, Mount Vernon, New York. 
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Measuring Snow for Power 


In addition to furnishing the Washington Water 

Power Company with operational information, snow 

surveys made by it are relied upon by weather and 

reclamation bureaus, agricultural agencies, and pri- 
vate firms interested in reclamation. 


By KIMBALL JACK* 


uT in the Northwest, employees 
O who help serve the Washing- 

ton Water Power Company’s 
30,000 square miles of sparsely popu- 
lated area face problems that are vast- 
ly different from those found in New 
York city. Indeed, in each operating 
property over the nation, be it in 
Florida, Arizona, or Maine, problems 
that characterize the area and which 
call upon the resourcefulness of the 
operating staff are perhaps largely re- 
sponsible for the deep interest em- 
ployees have in the electric utility 
game, 

One unusual example is the annual 
snow survey conducted by the Wash- 
ington Water Power in early spring. 
For twenty-five years, employees from 
the engineering department have 


* Publicity director, Washington Water 
Power Company, Spokane, Washington. 
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trecked 150 miles on snowshoes into 
rugged wilderness area and traveled 
another 1,000 miles by automobile to 
measure snow storage in two major 
watersheds. 

“It’s part of the job out here in 
the Northwest,” comment Clarence 
Meils and Walter Johnson, hydrology 
engineers for the Water Power. 
“Stocking our cabins with canned 
foods in the fall, getting caught in a 
blizzard, and walking on snowshoes to 
the point of exhaustion are probably 
no more difficult than some kinds of 
electrical duties in Philadelphia. That’s 
what makes our. work interesting.” 

The company maintains four cabins 
at emergency points in the Coeur 
d’Alene and the Chelan watersheds, 
and between opening and closing dates 
of the survey, twenty to thirty courses 
are checked for snow depth and water 
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MEASURING SNOW FOR POWER 


content. Not only is the information 
gained useful in estimating spring and 
summer run-off of various streams 
that produce hydroelectric power, but 
the data are also useful to all groups 
that have an interest in water. 

The highest climb in the Coeur 
d’Alene watershed is Sunset peak, 
located 10 miles northeast of Wallace, 
Idaho, with an elevation of 5,600 feet. 
The toughest and longest climb en- 
countered by the survey crew was en 
route to the Roland course, which 
flanks the Milwaukee railroad. The 
surveyors drove to Taft, then hiked 
over the mountain summit to Roland, 
descending to the western entrance of 
the Milwaukee railroad’s mile-and-a- 
half-long tunnel, returning through it 
to their automobile. 


HE nine courses assigned to the 


Coeur d’Alene watershed each re- 
ceived forty samplings of snow, and 
variations of snowfall were recorded. 
Low mountain areas show an average 
amount of snow this year, while higher 
courses are somewhat above average. 
The average water content for the nine 
courses was 24.9 inches, 15 per cent 
above the average figure for the last 
twenty-two years. In 1946, the aver- 
age was 31.5 inches, second greatest 
on record. 

From samplings made at Lookout 
pass, Sunset peak, Kellogg peak, 
Burke, Fourth of July summit, and 
south of Clarkia, it was estimated that 
this year’s storage will amount to 
about 1,600,000 acre-feet of water 
run-off over the company’s Post Falls 
dam between March 15th and Septem- 
ber 30th. 

The greatest snow depth encount- 
ered in the Coeur d’Alene area was 113 


inches on Lookout pass, close to the 
Montara line, and the water content 
at this location measured 32.5 inches. 

Company hydrology engineers also 
spent thirteen days in the Chelan water- 
shed, and measured 18 courses which 
totaled 130 miles of snowshoe travel. 
People who have not seen this wild and 
beautiful area as often as have John- 
son and Meils would probably want to 
remain longer. The trip is not one to 
be soon forgotten. 


. TARTING by boat across the Chelan 
lake, which incidentally is the 
third deepest lake in the world and has 
a known depth of 400 feet below sea 
level with other depths unmeasured, 
the survey crew heads into a wilderness 
that is indeed wonderfully and lavishly 
endowed. Usually a local trapper and 
packer accompanies the crew, and 
though he can help but little with 
statistical requirements of the survey, 
his quick eye frequently reveals a bear, 
panther, or an elk, and his sense of 
direction comes in mighty handy on a 
steep mountain side after dark. 
Actually the area has 1,492,432 
acres classified as forest land, with 
Ponderosa pine and Douglas fir in pre- 
dominance. Narrow and winding Lake 
Chelan extends 55 miles from the 
Columbia river back into virgin wilder- 
ness, and its scenery is world re- 
nowned. Precipitous mountains rise 
straight out of the icy lake waters to 
wall out the puny efforts of man which 
appear in the shape of a power trans- 
mission line that runs along the shore 
to serve one of several copper mines. 
Though considerable mineral deposits 
are on record, the rugged nature of the 
topography makes mining areas prac- 
tically inaccessible. 
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Snow Surveying 


6¢ HE actual process of snow surveying is simple. As a matter of 

fact, itis merely a refinement and extension of the familiar practice 

of reading snow depths on a fixed stake. While the latter affords a means 

for approximate comparison of accumulated moisture in successive years, 

it is not sufficiently accurate to permit close quantitative estimates in a 
given drainage basin.” 





Each man in the survey crew carries 
a 30-pound pack on his shoulders, and 
between Lucerne and Seven Mile cabin, 
the crew surveys two snow courses, 
reaching their cabin between 6:30 and 
7 in the evening. Last year, deep snows 
had completely covered the shelter. At 
Lyman cabin, also, the snow was so 
deep that the cabin was invisible. 
Luckily, supplies were hauled in during 
the fine autumn days, and the men had 
sufficient foresight to tie a shovel to the 
top of the flag pole which reaches 
about 8 feet above the roof of the cabin. 
The shovel was all that was visible. The 
men literally shoveled their way to 
food and warmth. 


A FEW phrases sketched from the 
diary of one of the engineers 
may be interesting: 

“We arose at 5:30 am and started 
for Hart lake . . . we climbed the North 
Star mountain near the top of the 
ridge, finding an average of five feet of 
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snow ... from the 2,900-foot eleva- 
tion, we climbed straight up to an alti- 
tude of 6,500 feet with our snowshoes 
strapped to our backs to enable us to 
dig toes into the hard snow . . . the 
steep slopes of drifts were almost in- 
accessible, and we helped each other 
with Alpine sticks and rope . . . bits of 
snow and ice dislodged and rolled 
down the mountain, gathering momen- 
tum and size... we imagined one of us 
speeding down likewise . . . at the 6, 
500-foot level we started toward 
Cloudy pass, going along the slope of 
the mountain which rose at an angle of 
60 degrees. 

“Extremely steep was this last 
stretch and hazardous... . Cloudy 
pass became visible at length and the 
sky was clear, but a low barometer and 
wind told us to watch out. . . . Glacier 
peak towers beyond, truly awe-inspir- 
ing in its beauty, reaching an altitude of 
10,436 feet. One would think we are 
in Switzerland. . . . We adjusted our 
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packs and started down after making 
some 40 samplings . . . passed Lyman 
lake, Lyman glacier . . . reached Little 
Meadows in two hours, but dared not 
take time for lunch because a storm 
had already obscured Cloudy pass... 
it moved down rapidly, so we munched 
chocolate bars and raisins and set to 
work . . . by the time our course was 
surveyed, wind and snow were beating 
over us... 

“Snow averaged 9 feet in depth... 
we left Little Meadows a 4:15 in the 
afternoon and snowshoed to Crown 
point where we again unstrapped 
snowshoes and. tied them to our backs 
and started the descent of 1,300 feet 
... the going was tough and we used 
ropes to help each other . . . reached 
Hart lake cabin at 6 o’clock, exhausted, 
cold, hungry, and rolled into our wel- 
come bunks.” 


O CCASIONALLY the company’s staff 
photographer covers part of the 
course to take pictures of nature at her 
best. Deer in some areas are numer- 
ous. Lyman glacier, lying on the 
slope of the Chewawa range of moun- 
tains, with Lyman lake at its foot, is 
one of the most spectacular sights that 
can be found in the nation. But any 
man who makes the trip must be in 
good physical condition, and, after all, 
the trip is made to gather data, and not 
for pleasure. Snow surveyors make 
painstaking records of their findings, 
with a professional interest in results. 

The actual process of snow survey- 
ing is simple. As a matter of fact, it 
is merely a refinement and extension of 
the familiar practice of reading snow 
depths on a fixed stake. While the lat- 
ter affords a means for approximate 
comparison of accumulated moisture in 


successive years, it is not sufficiently 
accurate to permit close quantitative 
estimates in a given drainage basin. In 
order to achieve this end, snow courses, 
consisting of generally from 30 to 50 
sampling points, are strategically 
located throughout the basin at vary- 
ing elevations, so that the variation of 
accumulated precipitation with alti- 
tude can be determined. 

Since the run-off from the basins in 
question will depend primarily upon 
the actual water stored in the snow 
blanket, rather than upon its depth, it 
is, obviously, necessary to determine 
the water content of the snow at the 
various sampling points. The ratio of 
water content to depth may vary con- 
siderably from year to year. For ex- 
ample, one year, because of sustained 
low temperatures, may produce a rela- 
tively light pack of considerable depth 
but light density. While another year, 
with periods of warmer weather, and 
possibly some precipitation in the form 
of rain, will produce a much more 
dense pack. It is obvious that the 
record of depth alone will not give the 
information sought. 


- I ‘HE principal items of the snow 


surveyors equipment are a 
sampler and scales. The sampler con- 
sists of a cylindrical tube, open at both 
ends, which is thrust down through the 
snow blanket and cuts out a core for the 
full depth. The outside of the tube is 
graduated so that the depth can be read, 
and the tube is perforated for its full 
length with short, narrow, staggered 
slots which make it possible to view 
the snow core within and check its 
length with the indicated snow depth. 
The tube is so constructed that, upon 
its withdrawal,it retains the core which 
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has been cut from the snow blanket. 
The scales are usually constructed so 
that they may be adjusted to read zero 
when the empty sampler is laid in a 
special cradle attached to them. They 
are graduated so that the additional 
weight of the snow core will cause 
them to read directly the equivalent 
inches of water contained in the 
sample. 

By averaging all the samples from a 
given course, the mean accumulated 
water depth at the particular elevation 
of that location can be obtained. The 
total quantity of water, stored in the 
form of snow in the whole basin, may 
then be readily computed by applying 
these depths to the corresponding frac- 
tional areas lying approximately at the 
same elevations. The sum of these 
values represents the stored supply 
available for subsequent run-off and 
use. 


| pray content of snow storage in 
the Cascade mountains, where 
numerous streams feed into Lake Che- 
lan, was determined to be 20.4 per cent 
above average for the past seventeen 
years. This season, however, field re- 
sults are 20 per cent lower than in 
1946, which was the area’s maximum 


year of record. Snow courses averaged 
43 inches of water, with a minimum 
for the year occurring in 1944, with 
17 inches of water. 

The Washington Water Power 
Company has special interest in the 
water potential in the Chelan 
area, with one of its important 
hydroelectric plants located below 
Lake Chelan, near the Columbia 
river. 

The plant was started in 1926, 
and went into operation eighteen 
months later when water from the lake 
surged through a tunnel under the 
mountains to set electrical equipment 
in motion. The company is permitted to 
raise the surface of the lake as: de- 
termined by a government bench mark, 
and lower the water under provisions 
and limitations of its Federal license. 

In addition to furnishing the Wash- 
ington Water Power Company with 
operational information, the snow sur- 
veys are relied upon by weather and 
reclamation bureaus, agricultural 
agencies, and private firms interested 
in reclamation. It is this extensive use 
of routine work that makes company 
engineers so painstaking. The men 
have a deep satisfaction of knowing 
that what they do is put to good use. 





wad ¢ he from the ranks is where many come from... . 
“It’s a good system when any man from the ranks 
has a chance to get to the top. Presidents who come up the 
ladder are no strangers to work or to those who work with them. 
One reason for American management's great accomplish- 
ments is that so many executives have touched all the rungs. 
“Neither the men and women in industry nor the money in 
industry can be effectwe without good management. Nothing 
else is so important to the workers’ welfare, the investors’ wel- 


fare, or the public welfare.” 


—Excerpt from advertisement of 
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N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 
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How Can Employees Best Use 
Their Freedom of Speech? 


An analysis of the best practical means for opening up 
free and complete lines of communication between 
management and employees. 


By C. B. BOULET* 


MONG the numerous recommenda- 
tions being made to the present 


Congress by representatives of 
American business and industry are 
proposals to modify existing labor 
laws, particularly the Wagner Act. 
There is insistence that employers of 
labor again be permitted to exercise 
their constitutional prerogative of free 
speech unrestricted by interpretations 
of the National Labor Relations 
Board. 

This is a good sign. Assuming that 
Congress will enact some such law, 
how can the employer make the best 
use of it for everyone concerned ? 

When employers recognize the need 
of free speech, it is an indication that 
they must likewise realize the necessity 
of communicating with their em- 
ployees, and speech is merely one 
means of communication. The impor- 
tance of the employer’s freedom of 


*For personal note, see “Pages with the 
Editors.” 


speech was appreciated fully only 
when that right was lost. Prior to 1935 
and the passage of the Wagner Act, 
few employers and managements of 
business made full use of it. 

Today the old proverb concerning 
the strength of the pen and the sword 
takes on new meaning. The effect of 
the spoken word, coupled with a pleas- 
ing voice on the radio, has proved that 
the destiny of the greatest nation on 
the face of the globe may be directed 
through the communication of ideas 
and philosophies to its citizens. 

A similar situation affected the rela- 
tionship between management and la- 
bor. Leaders of organized labor have 
succeeded in selling their philosophy 
and economic ideology to millions of 
American workers, while industrial 
management has stood idly by, either 
through fear of violating the directives 
of NLRB or because it did not 
recognize the magnitude of the effect 
of the propaganda program being 
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directed at its employees, Manage- 
ment has failed or has been unable to 
inform associates in its operations— 
i.e., the workers or employees—of the 
facts of life so far as company policies, 
plans, future outlook, economic trust, 
and the system of free enterprise are 
concerned. 


Se HE prime function of management 
is to get people to codperate in a 
common undertaking in order to 
achieve a desired result. People do not 
ordinarily codperate in any effort un- 
less they understand it and see some 
advantage in it for themselves. A 
man’s work becomes more than just a 
job if he understands the part his work 
plays in the over-all pattern of produc- 
tion, distribution, costs, and profit. 

On the other hand, resentments de- 
velop when an individual is excluded 
from participation in an activity or 
knowledge of an activity in which he 
feels he rightfully has a personal in- 
terest. Again, people like recognition. 
They like to appear well informed. 
They like to be treated as though they 
are more than mere cogs of a vast in- 
dustrial machine. 

It logically follows that management 
has a responsibility to give an honest 
picture of its aims and purposes under 
free enterprise to those who have, in 
the final analysis, the greatest stake in 
the continuance of this system. A 
planned aggressive program to accom- 
plish these aims becomes a corollary. 

Best example is the management 
which has coped with this problem. 
What are the foundation stones upon 
which a cooperative relationship be- 
tween management and labor rest in 
those organizations which have ex- 
perienced little or no labor trouble over 
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the past years? There is no general 
panacea for good feeling among indi- 
viduals or groups of individuals. But 
there are certain fundamental require- 
ments without which trust and codp- 
eration cannot exist. Let us examine 
them: 


HE first of these requirements is 

that management must really 
want to foster a spirit of loyalty 
through a mutual understanding of the 
company’s problems and all that such 
a step entails. 

The next step is the inauguration of 
a plan which will create 2-way lines of 
communication, between management 
and employees. The flow along estab- 
lished communication lines must be 
positive and continuous. Let us pause 
to examine this step a little further. 

In an age when it is possible to re- 
ceive messages in any home in the na- 
tion within a sixtieth of a second after 
a broadcast is made in New York city, 
it is amazing that the means of com- 
munication between the front office 
and the shop are so archaic. 

It is wholly logical to assume that, if 
management is to get any message 
across to employees, it must know what 
that message is to be. Decisions must 
be reached as to the type of information 
which employees desire, and whether 
or not management is willing that 
such information be released. Here 
then is the first hurdle, the danger of 
overtimid executives and overcau- 
tious attorneys so emasculating the ma- 
terial proposed that it becomes worth- 
less, or worse, becomes suspect. 


W= after all, is the purpose of 
giving employees information? 
Is it not to sell the employee on his 
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company and to make him a supporter 
of the organization of which he is a 
part, rather than an adversary? If this 
be true, then management can well 
afford to consider the presentation to 
employees of the same facts as are pre- 
sented to stockholders or owners of the 
business, plus other information relat- 
ing entirely to the relationship of man- 
agement and employees and in which 
stockholders have but a minor interest. 
The selection of this material does not 
require final clearance from the com- 
pany’s lawyers. It is already included 
in the stockholders’ report and in the 
union contract. If any legal liability is 
involved, it is already on record. Aside 
from that, only proper language is 
needed to dress it in terms that can be 
understood by all. This is primarily an 
editorial or public relations function— 
one at which lawyers are, with all due 
respect, not notoriously adept. 

When final determination is made of 
the facts to be presented, the next 
necessity is the decision as to how to 
present these facts so that they will (a) 
reach all employees, and (b) be cor- 
rectly understood and interpreted by all 
employees. 


HE problem of industrial rela- 
tions, as such, has existed only 
since business has become big business. 
The little shop with four or five em- 
ployees had no labor problem if the 
owner and operator was a fair-minded 


individual. Close personal contact be- 
tween the boss and his men resulted in 
perfect communication between them. 
This personal contact continued day by 
day and there was never a time when 
each employee was not quite cognizant 
of the amount of business being done, 
the costs of doing business, who were 
the customers, the necessity of satisfy- 
ing these customers, and other facts 
pertaining to the operation. 

That is just not possible in big busi- 
ness where the owners hire managers 
and officers to carry on the operation, 
and where thousands of employees are 
located in cities and plants far removed 
from the front office. 

But, personal contact can be main- 
tained to a marked degree through the 
same organization upon which rests the 
responsibility for production, sales, 
and service. All company policies, 
plans, labor contracts, financing, and 
operating results can and should be 
understood by senior and junior execu- 
tives, department heads, supervisors, 
and foremen. These men are the dele- 
gated representatives of top manage- 
ment who have front-line personal con- 
tact with all employees. They can and 
should become the first line of com- 
munication to supplant to some extent 
the lack of direct contact between the 
president and the worker. 

Management responsibility to this 
group might be set out in three dis- 
tinct steps: 


e 


and the sword takes on new meaning. The effect of the 


q “Topay the old proverb concerning the strength of the pen 


spoken word, coupled with a pleasing voice on the radio, has 
proved that the destiny of the greatest nation on the face of 
the globe may be directed through the communication of ideas 
and philosophies to its citizens.” 
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(1) The establishment of well-de- 
fined policies ; (2) knowledge of these 
policies by all members of the super- 
visory group; (3) the administration 
of these policies at all points of the 
operation in a uniform manner. 

Failure of management to fulfill any 
of these three obligations is very likely 
to result in misunderstanding, mis- 
application, and trouble. 

Failure to check the administration 
of policies will stimulate the develop- 
ment of small groups of employees, 
dominated by an aspiring local boss 
who substitutes his ideas of what the 
company policies should be in place of 
what they actually are. It is this type 
of cancerous growth that produces ill 
will, not only between groups of work- 
ers, but between the abused group and 
management. No matter how sound 
or how fair established policies may be, 
unless they are properly interpreted 
and administered, they might just as 
well be unfair and unsound. 

The training of the supervisory 
group is a problem in itself. This prob- 
lem can be solved through a carefully 
planned information program for 
supervisors. This program could well 
include: 

(1) Conferences at which top execu- 
tives are present and at which com- 
pany policies, practices, finances, and 
plans are freely discussed; (2) peri- 
odic release of informational bulletins 
to all supervisors whenever any im- 
portant news relating to management 
changes, company policies, or com- 
pany operations develops. 


een to be covered in super- 
visory conferences will depend 
very much on individual company op- 
erations. They would normally in- 
clude: Labor contracts, analysis of 
financial reports, plans for future 
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financing, retirement policies, sick 
leave, group insurance, rate changes, 
taxes, wage and salary policies, acci- 
dent prevention, and many other 
phases of the company’s operation. 
During the supervisory meetings, time 
can well be allowed for the presentation 
of questions and the development of 
proper answers. 

A questionnaire recently submitted 
to a group of supervisors, which had 
been attending conferences with top 
management, requested that they ex- 
press their opinions as to what in- 
formation they needed to do a good 
job in the positions which they occu- 
pied. Their replies included, among 
other items, the following: Future 
plans of the company in regard to ex- 
pansion or consolidation; clearer un- 
derstanding of top management policies 
pertaining to customers and employees ; 
factual information on company poli- 
cies relating to the union, finances, and 
employee relations; history and de- 
velopment of the company over a 
period of years; current operating, 
financial, and labor problems; expla- 
nation of rates charged for various 
classes of service and the theory back 
of the rate schedules; the company’s 
new business and sales program; and 
how and why it functions. 

While there is some overlapping in 
the above list, it is at least evident that 
supervisors do want factual informa- 
tion pertaining to virtually every phase 
of their company’s operation. How else 
can these men actually act in the 
capacity as partners in management? 


N™ for the mechanics or media of 
communication. It is a real chal- 
lenge to management to see that these 
pills of wisdom are sufficiently sugar- 
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Function of Management 


eat Bc prime function of management ts to get people to codperate 
in a common undertaking in order to achieve a desired result. 
People do not ordinarily codperate in any effort unless they understand 
it and see some advantage in it for themselves. A man’s work becomes 
more than just a job if he understands the part his work plays in the 
over-all pattern of production, distribution, costs, and profit.” 





coated to be palatable and attractive. 
But it is necessary to meet this chal- 
lenge. No matter how valuable or im- 
portant a message is, it is worthless if 
it is not delivered—if it does not “get 
across.” 

While there is no substitute for man- 
to-man contact, as a media, for dis- 
seminating honest information, there 
are many other aids which can be util- 
ized to bring to, employees facts per- 
taining to the operations of their com- 
pany. 

One of the most commonly used aids 
is the industrial magazine or house or- 
gan. The use being made of the house 
organ in some instances does not, in 
this writer’s frank opinion, justify its 
publication. All too often the editor of 
a company magazine, lacking the 
formulation of a policy on the part of 
top management, has seen in the house 
organ a device to be used solely to 
record marriages, births, deaths, visits, 
and idle gossip relating to employees, 


with a liberal smattering of jokes (?) 
and poetry (?). There are in the 
neighborhood of 6,000 employee maga- 
zines being published in the United 
States at the present time. The esti- 
mated circulation of these magazines is 
over 35,000,000. The cost of publica- 
tion runs into millions of dollars annu- 
ally, and still, in many cases, a planned 
program has not been developed to 
make adequate and efficient use of the 
house organ. It is recognized that 
popular style and attractive format 
must balance the pills of wisdom, 
otherwise the effect would be deadly 
and tiresome. That is where the sugar- 
coating came in. It is a challenge, but 
it can be done, and the employee will 
be all the happier and better informed 
when it is done. 


pane the greatest failure on the 
part of house-organ editors and 
management to whom they report lies 
in the fact that the magazine is often 
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published periodically without a set 
plan or purpose of accomplishment. 

It must be recognized that nowhere 
in the picture of employee information 
is there a place reserved for the dis- 
semination of outright propaganda. 
While it is true that labor organiza- 
tions have achieved some degree of suc- 
cess in their effort to bring employees 
under their standards through the use 
of questionable propaganda, it is like- 
wise true that industry and business 
under the American doctrine of free 
enterprise have such a wealth of factual 
self-evident information at their dis- 
posal that propaganda (in the sense of 
one-sided, self-serving declarations or 
slanted, biased reports or interpreta- 
tions) becomes unnecessary. The 
house organ should be a welcome 
source of real information of value to 
the reader—not merely to the publish- 
er. 

It is wholly conceivable that a 
planned long-range program of factual 
presentation through the pages of the 
company magazine could well create an 
understanding within the employee 
group of the purposes, functioning, 
and results of the so-called “‘capitalistic 
system.” Such a program would 
show employees the reason why profits 
are necessary, why they result in bene- 
fits that accrue to the employees them- 
selves. A program of this nature could 
create an understanding of company 
policies relating to every phase of the 
operation. It would make the employee 
want to understand these things for his 


. Own interest. 


ib is not intended to indicate that a 
publication sent to the homes of em- 
ployees should carry no information re- 
garding employee activities. Here is 
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our sugar-coating balance again. Such 
information is vital if the magazine is 
to be read. It assists in cementing 
sound relationships between individual 
employees and various groups of em- 
ployees. It definitely has a place in the 
publication. The whole thing boils 
down to a question of good taste and 
editorial judgment. It is well worth 
the money spent to get competent and 
skillful direction. 

All of this means that the company 
magazine should, of course, be attrac- 
tive and easy to read. Individuals, par- 
ticularly Americans, are inclined to cast 
aside any reading matter which is dull 
or stuffy in style or unattractively pre- 
sented, such as using too small a type 
size. The fact that an attractive, well- 
prepared publication persuades the re- 
cipient to read the contents fully justi- 
fies the use of pictures, good grade of 
paper, and carefully studied arrange- 
ments. Extravagance in the use of the 
printer’s art to produce something 
artistic or unusual is not justified 
where such efforts do not secure reader 
acceptance. The test is—does the mes- 
sage “get across”? Are the employees 
interested? The purpose of a house or- 
gan should not be submerged in the 
eccentricities of an editor who is pri- 
marily interested in “art for art’s sake.” 

The house organ is only one of a 
number of means of communicating 
with employees through the written 
word. There are many other media: 
bulletin boards; written messages 
from top officials to employees ; news- 
paper announcements; monthly, quar- 
terly, or annual reports; policy book- 
lets, and many other methods of con- 
veying thoughts from management to 
the employee group. Let us glance at 
just two of these media: 
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HOW CAN EMPLOYEES BEST USE THEIR FREEDOM OF SPEECH? 


Siac: day when neither union con- 
tracts nor company policies relat- 
ing to employees were generally put 
into writing has passed. It has not been 
so long ago. But it has passed. Time 
was when expert managers felt that 
the fewer the written words describing 
the rights or privileges of workers, the 
better. Today’s thinking in progres- 
sive organizations is along opposite, 
but more intelligent, lines. Contracts 
reciting both management and em- 
ployee prerogatives and obligations are 
reduced to clear, concise language. 
They are published for all to see and 
understand. Company policies and 
rules, employee privileges and responsi- 
bilities are appearing in greater num- 
bers each day in printed employee pol- 
icy booklets, and the reaction is uni- 
formly good. Failure to follow the pol- 
icy runs the grave risk of garbling, dis- 
tortion, suspicion, and misunderstand- 
ing when The Word has to be handed 
down from Mount Sinai from mouth 
to mouth. 

When a contract between a company 
and employee representatives exists, it 
follows that policies stated in any em- 
ployee handbook must fairly conform 
to the terms of the contract. Repeti- 
tion of these policies in simple, easy-to- 
understand language is desirable, 
especially if the labor contract has been 
couched in legal phraseology. Note the 


following excerpt from “Your Job at 
Public Service” : 
Anp Hotipays... 

Holidays recognized by the com- 
pany are New Year’s Day, Memorial 
Day, July Fourth, Labor Day, Thanks- 
giving, and Christmas. All employees 
except newcomers who have not com- 
pleted their probationary period, and 
temporary and seasonal employees who 
have less than a year of cumulative 
service, are entitled to holiday allow- 
ance benefits. 

Under this policy (which, by the 
way, is unusually liberal), qualified 
employees get either a day off with pay 
or eight hours’ extra pay for each of 
the six recognized holidays. 

Here’s how it works: .. . 


HE above breezy statement is fol- 

lowed by plain examples covering 
ordinary conditions of work. Is not the 
above statement more acceptable and 
better selling than a contract clause 
which often starts, “The party of the 
first part agrees with the party of the 
second part, etc., etc....”? 

As to subjects which might well be 
covered in a policy manual, the follow- 
ing list is suggestive: sick leave, vaca- 
tions, promotions, retirement program, 
job evaluation, transfers, group life in- 
surance, employee responsibility in 
emergencies, hospital and health insur- 
ance, educational and training pro- 
grams, preémployment and periodic 
physical examinations, wage and salary 


z 


operating results can and should be understood by senior 


q “ALL company policies, plans, labor contracts, financing, and 


and junior executives, department heads, supervisors, and 


foremen,. These men are the delegated representatives of top 
management who have front-line personal contact with all 
employees. They can and should become the first line of 
communication to supplant to some extent the lack of direct 
contact between the president and the worker.” 
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determination, accident prevention, 
leave of absence, veterans’ awards, 
hours of work, recreational activities, 
necessary time off, and security of em- 
ployment. 

The manual can be attractively de- 
signed without being extravagant. It 
should appeal to reader interest and 
should be kept up to date by periodical 
revision. It should be distributed to 
every employee, including supervisors, 
and should be placed in the hands of 
every new employee as a part of the 
indoctrination program. 

Now as to an “employee’s edition” 
of the annual reports. There are differ- 
ences of opinion. There is less argu- 
ment as to the desirability of provid- 
ing some such report. 

The avowedly designed “report to 
employees” is quite likely to be stig- 
matized in the minds of readers. Ques- 
tions which naturally arise relative to 
such reports are: “Is it ‘specially’ pre- 
pared?” “Is it factual?” “Does it omit 
any information which goes to stock- 
holders ?”’ “Is it doped ?” 


NE desirable alternative is to send 
each employee at his home a copy 

of the annual report to stockholders 
which could well be entitled, “Report to 


Stockholders and Employees,” with a 
supplement covering additional infor- 
mation of vital interest to employees. 
Such items as trend of wages over the 
past year, operation of employees’ re- 
tirement plan, a summary of employee 
activities, deaths of fellow workers, 
awards to workers, and other purely 
employee information should be con- 
tained in this supplement. 

A final word on useless, self-serving 
propaganda: It seems ridiculous for in- 
dustrialists to demand free speech if 
their use of such free speech is merely 
to damn organizations which have 
weaned away the loyalty of their work- 
ers. Free speech can be used most 
effectively in an honest, constructive 
effort to acquaint the workers with the 
obvious truth—that the system and the 
organizaion of which they are a part 
is a sound system and a good organiza- 
tion. 

The record made by American in- 
dustry under the free enterprise system 
speaks for itself. It provides ample 
facts to prove that it is the best system 
for the owners, the management, the 
worker, and the customer. To para- 
phrase that well-known newspaper 
chain slogan : “Only ‘show the light and 
the workers will find their own way.’ ” 





6¢’ j \HE main restonsibility for the better solution of this 
problem of economic equilibrium does not rest with 





the government. It rests with our system of private enterprise 
embracing the actions of businessmen, workers, farmers, and 
consumers. ' 

“The hope of the private enterprise system rests upon a 
diminishing use of force and upon increasing knowledge and 
acceptance regarding those wage-price-profit relationships 
which will maintain production and consumption in balance 
at the highest feasible levels.” 

—Leon KEYSERLING, 
Vice chairman, Council of Economic 
Advisors to the President. 
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A Plea for Plain English 


The importance of having an ability and facility for writing 
and understanding field reports both from the standpoint of 
utility management and the junior engineer is discussed. 


By R. A. GANTT* 


VICE PRESIDENT, INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE & 
TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 


HE shifting tides of pedagogy 

; and curricula in American col- 

leges during recent decades are 
probably symptomatic of changes in 
fashions for professional education 
generally. It may cause some surprise 
to the average reader and even to the 
average professional man to realize 
that fashions do change in education, 
just as they change in women’s clothing 
or automobile design. 

Perhaps it would be safer to say that 
our professional schools attempt to re- 
flect, in their courses, what they con- 
ceive to be the changing demands of the 
working professions. Result is con- 
stant variation—more stress on this 
and less stress on that. For obvious 
reasons, the subject of nuclear physics 
is right now being emphasized, as a re- 
sult of the widespread interest aroused 
by the discovery of atomic fission. 

This is as it should be. But there is 
also a possibility that, in following 
through a prevailing phase of empha- 





*For personal note, see “Pages with the 
Editors.” 
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sis, both the schools and the students 
can go too far. Asa result, they can get 
shortchanged on a very valuable asset 
of learning and professional equip- 
ment. 

What I have in mind, specifically, is 
the tendency to minimize the impor- 
tance of plain, forceful English writing. 

I realize that the trend away from 
so-called “classical education” has 
been under way in our schools for some 
time. Professional schools, and even 
some preparatory courses, have been 
steadily moving away from the Latin, 
Greek, and other language and “classic 
arts” requirements, which so widely 
prevailed in the American colleges a 
half-century ago. 

This was understandable—especially 
in the professional schools—where 
there was an increased pressure for 
teaching time, for a host of necessary 
technical subjects. In the wake of this 
tendency, however, it seems to me 
there came a mildly patronizing atti- 
tude on the part of our professional 
students toward the whole range of so- 
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called “arty” subjects; even English 
composition was included. 


HIS attitude has been, in some in- 
stances, carried over into the ac- 
tive profession. The young engineer 
may be inclined to take a rather cava- 
lier position towards anything resem- 
bling understandable, everyday Eng- 
lish, as it affects his job. He is perhaps 
intrigued by the popular conception of 
a typical engineer—one of those strong, 
silent men of action—a pipe-smoking 
hero—clad in leather jacket and high 
boots, who scorns the effeminacy of 
garrulous “literature,” so far as his 
work is concerned. By a reverse psy- 
chological mechanism, we also often 
find our young engineer taking refuge 
in the most technical, if not obscure, 
words and phrases of “engineeringese” 
—on such occasions as it becomes his 
duty to address a report to the manage- 
ment. He somewhat resembles the self- 
conscious young doctor who is afraid 
his knowledge of anatomy or materia 
medica will not be recognized unless 
his conversation is liberally sprinkled 
with Latin terminology. 
Unfortunately, such engineering re- 
ports are not always received, by those 
at the top level of management, with a 
reverential or even sympathetic spirit. 
The business of utility management is 
necessarily controlled by men with 
different educational backgrounds. The 
utility company, these days, must call 
on so many expert services. It is not 
surprising, therefore, to note that many 
large companies are headed by a diver- 
sified leadership : accountants, lawyers, 
ex-public officers, and others—yes, en- 
gineers even—who have made a career 
out of being good executives. In addi- 
tion to the top executives, there are the 
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commercial, promotional, and account- 
ing people, and others who do not know 
the engineer’s tool kit of phraseology, 
and there is no reason why they should. 


HE junior engineer who writes his 

report, couched in obscure techni- 
cal terms, often does himself a costly 
injustice under such circumstances. 
More than that, he does his company 
an injustice. In this way, he may de- 
prive the company of an opportunity 
for recognizing and taking advantage 
of what may be his real merits and 
talents as a promising engineer because 
of his writings, obscure to most. Both 
sides lose—for want of a common 
language forcefully expressed. If the 
young engineer would only keep in 
mind that management’s principal 
contact, or opportunity to know about 
him, lies through the medium of the 
written or spoken word, usually de- 
livered in report, he might regard it in 
its proper light—as a challenge and an 
opportunity to win recognition for 
himself by using the most clear and 
convincing plain English he knows. I 
have no doubt that many a promising 
engineer with real ability has gone un- 
recognized and, therefore, unreward- 
ed. This, because he saw fit to hide, 
voluntarily, his light under the canopy 
of unclear verbiage. Management will 
not appreciate what it cannot under- 
stand. 

Today’s industrial world is so com- 
petitive and so full of opportunity for 
young engineers, and I see so many 
men who are able to express themselves 
in terse and simple English forging 
ahead of their engineering associates 
who have not been trained to write and 


speak effectively. 
Young engineers, preparing them- 
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selves to enter this business arena of 
reports, letters, meetings, and tele- 
phoning, cannot recognize this fact too 
early in their careers. There is simply 
not enough time for unclear writing 
or “double talk.” Nonengineers are no 
longer impressed by “‘engineeringese.” 
They must have it written or spoken in 
plain English — clear and straight to 
the point. 


| iy us consider the report: It might 
almost be said that modern in- 
dustry is run by reports. At least it is 
certain that the engineer had better be 
able to prepare reports, and in a wide 
variety. He will be reporting continu- 
ously on the job just completed and on 
the way he estimates to do the next job. 
Then, he will step forward into crea- 
tive engineering — reporting his re- 
search on and recommendations for 
new projects. This is the visual sub- 
stance of his contributions to the suc- 
cess of his company and, therefore, the 
success of himself. 

The utility industry relies upon re- 
ports, in the field, where the simpler 
forms of labor and material are in- 
volved, and becoming progressively 
more vital to the success of the business 
until they are finally relied upon by 
management in formulating the very 
financial and operating policies of the 
company. It is, therefore, far more 
than desirable, it is essential that all 
members of the supervising staff of an 
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organization be adept at report writ- 
ing. I can give strong assurance that 
the younger supervisors in a company 
very soon become known by the reports 
they prepare and send “upstairs.” In 
my experience, this includes engineers 
particularly. 

Take, for example, the company for 
which I work. The International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Corporation con- 
trols and manages subsidiary and as- 
sociated companies conducting tele- 
phone, telegraph, cable, and radio 
manufacturing and operating services 
throughout the world. To our head- 
quarters in New York city come the 
reports from the engineering, financial, 
and operating executives of about fifty 
subsidiaries in all parts of the world. 
Here in New York these reports are 
analyzed, classified, and consolidated 
into the general reports. These furnish 
the information by which the execu- 
tives of the corporation approve, alter, 
or reject engineering plans and de- 
termine their financial and operating 
policies. So, men are judged by their 
reports. They are judged by the effi- 
cacy of the operations reported, of 
course, and they are judged by the 
manner in which the reports are writ- 
ten. Many of these men are known 
best to the high executives of the cor- 
poration in New York by what they 
put on paper. Some of them are known 
only by what they write; the top execu- 
tives have never seen them! 


e 


the writing of a report to a subordinate who is not qualified 


q “A SERIOUS situation often arises when a supervisor assigns 


for the task. The supervisor may forward to higher execu- 
tives the substance of such a report, thus assuming responsi- 
bility for it. He soon finds that he has been guilty of sub- 
mitting worthless, faulty, or incomplete information.” 
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IX the IT&T system and in all of in- 
dustry there has never been a time 
when engineering reports and plans 
were more important than now when 
we are reconstructing and readapting 
after the six years of world war. The 
next ten years will depend heavily upon 
engineers—engineers with ideas, engi- 
neers with the knack of selling those 
ideas through the gift of “gab,” in 
writing or by mouth. Just since the 
end of the war I know of several engi- 
neering reputations which have been 
very favorably born and several which 
have been enhanced by reports giving 
clever engineering approaches to cer- 
tain of our postwar opportunities. 

In thirty-five years in the engineer- 
ing and operating side of business, I 
have spent much of my time in the 
preparation of reports or in the study 
of reports brought to my attention. 
That is why I feel it so urgent to offer 
to the junior engineer hints as to what 
industry is going to expect of him in 
this line. 

First of all, we must never depend 
upon information, either in our own 
minds or elsewhere, which could be 
challenged on fundamental knowledge 
of the subject. A serious situation 
often arises when a supervisor assigns 
the writing of a report to a subordinate 
who is not qualified for the task. The 
supervisor may forward to higher 
executives the substance of such a re- 
port, thus assuming responsibility for 
it. He soon finds that he has been guilty 
of submitting worthless, faulty, or in- 
complete information. Such things are 
chilling to “budding” careers ! 


.’ must be kept in mind always that 
the material in the report may be 
forwarded to the big boss. He may be 
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a financier or a lawyer, or a graduate 
of the university of hard knocks. The 
engineer must provide, therefore, in a 
quickly assimilable style, the precise 
information the management wants. 
And how does he contrive to know 
what that is? He makes certain, before 
he sets down a word, exactly to what 
use his report is to be put. 

The arrangements of the ideas 
should be well worked out, before the 
final draft of the report is started. The 
purpose of the report should be stated 
in the opening paragraph, along with a 
reference to the subsequent findings. 
There is no time in business today to 
unravel written mysteries. Get to the 
point! Then, the supporting facts and 
factors should follow in logical order. 
They should terminate in a clean-cut 
conclusion which is either the summa- 
tion of a conclusive mass of evidence 
or the writer’s opinion, clearly labeled 
as such. 

I make a special plea for brevity. I 
make this plea in behalf of harassed 
management. Brevity is like freedom. 
You have to work actively to guard it. 
The report or business letter should be 
edited so that only the essential thoughts 
and the essential words remain. This 
is a most careful responsibility for 
the writer of a report. It becomes 
regrettable, of course, if the omissions 
include any minor detail needed to give 
full meaning to the report. Brevity is 
a rich but not an easy skill. It is worth 
continuous practice. The old story 
about the professional writer who 
apologized to an editor for an overlong 
manuscript on the ground that he “did 
not have enough time to make it short- 
er” is not just a joke. It is a truth 
worth pondering. Brevity takes time 
and study ; and it is well worth both. 
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Command of Written and Spoken English 


wad une is perhaps need again for closer codrdination between the 

liberal arts and the engineering colleges of the large universities 

so that the engineering student may be certain to get the other training 

which is essential if he is to ‘make good’ on his fine technical education. 

. . if he is going into industry, he must obtain a command of written 
and spoken English.” 





HERE is one other quality which, 
in my estimation, calls for more 


care than all the other factors in busi- 
ness writing. It is the distinction be- 
tween facts and opinions. We find 
statements presented as facts which, 
when carefully analyzed, are reduced 
to hearsay or opinion. On the other 
hand, we find, not infrequently, that 
certain important facts have been 
omitted from a piece of business intelli- 
gence which would completely alter the 
findings if they had been included. I 
have seen carelessness about this 
jeopardize the most important posses- 
sion a man in business can have, his 
integrity. 

A report may show a consummate 
knowledge of the subject and it may 
be honest and brief. It may also be 
flat, lifeless, and unimpressive for lack 
of forcefulness. The business writer 
should approach each and every re- 
porting assignment as an important 
step in his own personal success, which 
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itis. If he does this, he will put “heart” 
into his writing. It is surprising how 
often a strong job on a comparative- 
ly minor assignment will attract more 
attention “up the line” than the big as- 
signment when the “all out” effort is 
expected. 


HOICE of words, grammatical con- 
struction, and the style must be 
gained by proper education, ceaseless 
vocabulary building, and constant prac- 
tice in writing. They are the tools worth 
mastering. Handled by one man, they 
produce fancy exhibitionism and con- 
fusion to the reader; by another they 
produce inadequacy which results in a 
negative judgment upon the writer 
that may be completely unfair to his 
professional ability. Handled by a 
third man, words can produce clear, 
brilliant intelligence which has a good 
chance of inducing the action he wants. 
Believe me, it is worth while to be in 

the third category. 
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N this connection, a young man 
training for industry had better be 
able to talk effectively with or without 
warning. Some of the most critical 
oral reports are called for without any 
warning whatever. They come when 
the boss asks why, what, and when, all 
of asudden. If there is time for prepa- 
ration prior to a conference, logical and 
forceful statements, thought out in ad- 
vance and delivered with poise, make 
enduring impressions. The smart 
“junior,” incidentally, always antici- 
pates what may come up in a forthcom- 
ing meeting and prepares himself to 
give a good impromptu account of him- 
self on those subjects even though it 
may appear unlikely that he will be 
turned to for more than silence. 

Very able men, when confronted 
with the necessity of making an oral 
report without preparation, not only 
fail to put across their ideas but do 
themselves great injustice if they have 
not acquired oral poise and the ability 
to express themselves clearly. 

These weaknesses in preparation for 
clear, forceful written and oral expres- 
sion are crippling deficiencies which I 
have seen in the college-prepared indus- 
trial recruit, and more especially in the 
technically trained man who almost al- 
ways seems to be so much more defi- 
cient in this respect than his academic 


brother. It is so unnecessary, so unfair 


to the men. 
A suggested in the earlier part of 
this article, the technical colleges 
must be held responsible, in large part, 
for this deficiency. In spite of their 
press for curricular time, it would seem 
that the obvious remedy is worth while. 
This remedy would appear to me to be 
the requirement of an adequate amount 
of university training in English which 
should probably be started in the fresh- 


. man year, certainly not later than the 


junior year. 

Perhaps a 4-semester course in re- 
port writing is a constructive recom- 
mendation. 

There is perhaps need again for 
closer codrdination between the liberal 
arts and the engineering colleges of the 
large universities so that the engineer- 
ing student may be certain to get the 
other training which is essential if he is 
to “make good” on his fine technical 
education. I believe we can all be sure 
that the young man of today, of the 
type headed for engineering, does his 
thinking for himself and goes after 
what he needs. We can tell him that, if 
he is going into industry, he must ob- 
tain a command of written and spoken 
English. We hope he will believe us, 
go after it, and get it. 





Se is asked for new millions in appropriations 
each year by the Federal power bureaucracy to ex- 
tend this socialization program, and thereby eliminate Ameri- 
can initiative in the power field. Thus a new chapter is being 
written in American history. No matter how you gild it, it ts 
piecemeal acceptance of the Russian and German philosophy of 
the superiority of the state over the individual, and that is not 
the basis on which either our government or industrial struc- 


ture was founded.” 
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—EbIToRIAL STATEMENT, 
Industrial News Review. 
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Utilities Can with Advantage 
Use Disabled Veterans 


Studies by the United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics show that, properly placed, such employees are 
not handicapped. 


By MARION HAMMETT* 


HE employment of impaired 
‘Toate particularly disabled 

veterans, is a responsibility which 
industry cannot overlook. Hiring im- 
paired workers need not be done on a 
sentimental basis for it was proved 
during the war period that with selec- 
tive placement these impaired workers 
are actually an asset to a plant. 

Some utility companies have done 
well by their returning disabled vet- 
erans and placed them in jobs for which 
they are fitted. But many companies 
have overlooked the fact that a dis- 
abled veteran properly placed is not a 
handicapped worker. 

This was shown by two studies 
made by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, one of them in codperation with 


*For personal note, see “Pages with the 
Editors,” 


the Veterans Administration. The 
first study was based on the results of 
questionnaires which employers them- 
selves answered, on the output, injury 
frequency, absenteeism, and _ labor 
turnover of the impaired worker as 
compared to the able-bodied. The re- 
sults were surprising. 

The first survey showed that 450 
establishments which employed a total 
of 1,700,000 workers during the war 
period had 88,600 impaired workers. 
Of these impaired workers, 83 per cent 
were reported to be as efficient as the 
unimpaired doing similar work, 7 per 
cent were reported as more efficient, 
and 10 per cent were reported as less 
efficient. 

Employment of impaired workers 
in industry increased during the war 
period mainly because of the man- 
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power shortage. Some plants had long- 
established reémployment plans for 
those of their workers who were hurt 
on their jobs. Many plants did every- 
thing possible to retrain those men 
who were disabled as a result of war 
combat. 


| penny needed men desperately 
during the war period and made 
careful plans for hiring disabled work- 
ers. Large plants, such as General 
Motors, Allis-Chalmers, Westing- 
house Electric, and many others, have 
their own medical departments. Such 
firms also have detailed analyses of all 
the jobs in their plants. The physical 
requirements of the jobs are then con- 
sidered in relation to the physical 
capacities of the workers hired. Many 
of these plants also cooperate with the 
Veterans Administration in the re- 
habilitation of disabled veterans. 

But what about the present time now 
that the war is over? Unfortunately, 
even firms which, during the war pe- 
riod, hired disabled workers, regarded 
it only as an emergency measure at a 
time when industry was scraping the 
bottom of the man-power barrel. 

Let us look at this picture of serious- 
ly impaired workers. These people are 
part of the community and of our com- 
munity life. They want a chance to 
show that they too can contribute 
toward the welfare of the country. No 
one knows just how many such work- 
ers there are. The figures used pub- 
licly vary all the way from 5,000,000 to 
28,000,000. 

About 100,000 impaired veterans of 
World War II are now receiving re- 
habilitation under the GI Bill of 
Rights. A similar number of non- 


veterans are being supplied with voca- 
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tional rehabilitation. Many seriously 
impaired persons, however, do not re- 
quire retraining, let alone rehabilita- 
tion. 


oe the fact that thousands 
of impaired workers had found 
employment during the war and had 
done a creditable job, the Veterans 
Administration asked the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics to make a new study 
on the performance of impaired work- 
ers. This study was made from the 
actual work records of 10,000 serious- 
ly impaired workers. 

A committee of industrial physicians 
assisted in defining ten specific types 
of physical impairments which were 
considered so severe that they would 
raise serious difficulties for those seek- 
ing employment. Included were ortho- 
pedic impairments, such as the loss or 
severe limitation of use of an arm, leg, 
hand, or foot; partial or complete 
blindness, partial or complete deafness ; 
severe deformity of the spine and other 
serious malformations. 

In addition to these industrial 
physicians, there was also an advisory 
committee set up which included mem- 
bers of industry and of labor organiza- 
tions, placement counselors, and other 
persons deeply interested in the prob- 
lem. These people went over the pro- 
posed program carefully and assisted in 
the development of the scope, purpose, 
and methodology of the survey. 

The theory basic to the survey may 
be summarized as follows: To justify 
an impaired worker’s employment in 
competition with “normal” workers, 
the impaired worker must demonstrate 
that he can hold his own on the job, It 
was recognized that the disabled vet- 
eran wants a job not because he wants 
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Disabled Veterans in Industry 


at i justify an impaired worker’s employment in competition with 

‘normal’ workers, the impaired worker must demonstrate that 

he can hold his own on the job. It was recognized that the disabled vet- 

eran wants a job not because he wants sympathy or sentimentality, but 

because he wants to be given a chance to show that he is worthy of 
his hire.” 





sympathy or sentimentality, but be- 
cause he wants to be given a chance to 
show that he is worthy of his hire. 


iw the earlier study which the bureau 

made during the war, the employers 
contacted had stated emphatically that 
selective placement was the key to 
satisfactory performance. This is not 
a difficult task for the large plant be- 
cause such companies generally have 
their own medical department. They 
consider the physical requirements of 
the jobs in relation to the physical 
capacities of the workers hired. 

The reports from these same 450 
employers, who employed 1,700,000 
workers of which 88,600 were serious- 
ly impaired, had shown that such 
workers actually have a very good at- 
tendance record. The employer survey 
revealed that 55 per cent of the im- 
paired workers had as good a record, 
39 per cent had a better attendance 
record, and only 6 per cent had worse 
absenteeism records. 

In the current survey which was 
made from the actual company work 


records, it was shown that the absentee- 
ism rates of the impaired and unim- 
paired were identical. Each lost 3.8 per 
cent of the scheduled working hours. 
Nor did the bureau find any significant 
differences among the types of absen- 
teeism. The reasons for absenteeism 
were somewhat similar — illness, per- 
sonal business, transportation difficul- 
ties, and other such causes. 

What about safety? Are disabled 
veterans and nonveterans more sub- 
ject to industrial accidents? Un- 
doubtedly some employers hesitate to 
hire impaired workers on that account. 
In the replies to the questionnaires 
which BLS had sent to employers, it 
was shown that physically handicapped 
workers generally had fewer accidents. 
Of the impaired workers, 38 per cent 
were reported as having just as good 
an accident record, and 51 per cent a 
better record than the able-bodied 
workers. 


MPLOYERS who hesitate to hire im- 
paired workers will often do so 

on three counts: 
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(1) The impaired worker is more 
likely to be injured, (2) he is a menace 
to others, and (3) if he is injured, the 
workmen’s compensation cost is great- 
er because the injury is superimposed 
on an existing disability or can aggra- 
vate the existing disability. 


All these objections are disproved by 
the results of the recently completed 
study by BLS in which a comprehen- 
sive comparison was made between in- 
juries to able-bodied and those re- 
ceived by impaired workers. The 
amazing finding was that, in disabling 
injuries per million employee hours, 
the impaired averaged only 8.3 as 
against 11.8 for the unimpaired. In 
other words, the accident record of the 
so-called “normal” group doing exact- 
ly the same work, and exposed to the 
identical work hazards, was about 40 
per cent worse. 

One obvious explanation for this 
state of affairs is that, having a serious 
disability, impaired workers are more 
careful not to get hurt again. The com- 
ment of one plant manager is worth 
quoting : “Take a look at my shop. The 
impaired workers aren’t engaged in 
horseplay and chasing one another with 
air hoses. It’s the able-bodied guys 
who do that sort of stuff and end up in 
the dispensary.” 


} ig none of the plants studied did the 
bureau representatives find a single 
instance in which the existing impair- 
ment was a casual factor in an injury 
to the impaired worker! Or in which 
an injury, when added to the existing 
impairment, resulted in permanent 
total disability. There was little differ- 
ence in average time lost per injury be- 
tween the two groups. 

Several factors make the disabled 
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worker more careful. His own experi- 
ence makes him instinctively cautious. 
Also his greater awareness frequently 
brings out hidden capabilities. He 
wants to prove to himself and his em- 
ployer that his disability is not a handi- 
cap. The studies made on this prob- 
lem of employing handicapped workers 
show that if they are properly placed 
they will succeed in their jobs. 

The employer also has a further 
protection when he hires disabled 
workers. This is in the second-injury 
fund. To date, 32 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia now have such funds. 
The purpose of these funds is to pro- 
tect employers who hire handicapped 
workers against the payment of com- 
pensation for a permanent total dis- 
ability. 

What this means is that, if a worker 
who had previously lost a hand, arm, 
foot, leg, or eye, loses another mem- 
ber and, as a result, is totally or almost 


totally disabled by the combined in- 


juries, under the state compensation 
law the employer will pay only for the 
partial disability that would have been 
caused by the last injury considered by 
itself. 


% te head of a company which em- 
ployed more than 200 handi- 
capped workers has written to BLS: 
“We have found that people with 
marked physical handicaps can be used 
to advantage in our factory jobs. They 
must be carefully placed as to job and 
also supervision. Under such circum- 
stances they do as well or better than 
unimpaired individuals, depending on 
the personalities involved.” 

There is no overlooking the fact 
that certain types of disabilities pose 
special problems. The blind person, for 
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example, not only must be trained for 
the specific job he is to do but must 
also learn to know his surroundings. 
On the other hand, blind workers do 
better work and stay on the job longer 
than sighted workers when given the 
task for sorting rivets, bolts, and small 
parts by touch. 

Sometimes a slight change in the job 
will permit the employment of a physi- 
cally impaired person on a particular 
operation. Placing a lever on the left 
instead of on the right side or lining up 
tools in another order or converting 
foot releases are all changes which can 
be made in order to permit a handi- 
capped worker to do his job better. 
Footstools or chairs for the disabled 
worker would help him on his job, and 
keeping the aisles free of débris would 
be helpful to all the employees in the 
plant. 


HOSE plants which have medical 

departments can plan work for dis- 
abled veterans or nonveterans which 
they want to hire. But it is not neces- 
sary that each plant have a medical 
department. Most small or medium- 
sized plants would find it impractical 
to have medical departments. An ex- 
amination by a competent industrial 
physician should give the employer the 
information necessary to place the dis- 
abled person in a job he can do. 

But for such employer, the Veterans’ 
Employment Service of the nearest 
Employment Service office could assist. 
This agency not only aids the veterans 
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in obtaining jobs, but also helps the em- 
ployer in filling his need for workers. 
They will assign a job analysis expert 
to help the employer analyze the re- 
quirements of the jobs in the plant. 

The registered veterans who are best 
fitted for the jobs an employer has in 
his plant will be suggested to him. The 
Employment Service will not only aid 
in the placement of disabled veterans 
but extends the service to all impaired 
workers seeking jobs. 


HE results of the two Bureau of 

Labor Statistics’ studies should 
make employers less reluctant to hire 
handicapped workers. Specialists in re- 
habilitation and retraining believe that 
if the impaired are to be utilized on the 
basis of what they can do, industry 
must be convinced that it is good busi- 
ness to employ them. It is not enough, 
they believe, to give handicapped work- 
ers jobs which they can perform, if 
they cannot do them well. 

Nor does it seem desirable to them to 
reserve for these workers the jobs of 
watchmen, janitors, or elevator opera- 
tors. 

Few of the impaired workers 
want charity or sympathy. What they 
want basically is to take their places as 
part of the community. Whether they 
are given this chance depends on 
whether industry—and that means the 
utility industry as well—will accept the 
policy of hiring such workers for what 
they can do well rather than reject 
them because of what they cannot do. 





» a $64 question now is whether labor is going to be able to clean 
house itself and discriminate between its crooks and opportunists 
and its honest and sincere leaders. In the Twenties business neglected to 


clean its house. . 


1929 for a good long time.” 
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. and the result was that it got into the doghouse in 


—OweEn BREWSTER, 
U. S. Senator from Maine. 
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Washington and the 
Utilities 


TVA Repayment 


jue vey in the furor over the 
slashing of the Federal Public 
Housing Authority budget was the fact 
that the House of Representatives actual- 
ly has voted a curb on Tennessee Valley 
Authority. This was a provision of the 
Government Corporations Appropria- 
tion Bill which requires TVA to pay back 
all the moneys invested in power within 
forty years. This was estimated to 
amount to $348,000,000. The House bill 
also cut $5,000,000 from TVA’s fund for 
the next fiscal year. But the principal 
effect of that will be to merely slow down 
dam construction and additions to chem- 
ical plant, which the fertilizer industry 
claims would launch the TVA into the 
fertilizer business. 

One other restrictive provision of the 
bill was that it required liquidation of 
the Tennessee Valley Associated Codp- 
eratives, Inc. This was a loosely knit co- 
Op organization, which had been set up 
without approval of Congress. 

Although these fairly mild restrictions 
constitute only a portion of so-called “‘re- 
forms” in TVA housekeeping practices, 
which the senior Senator from Tennes- 
see, McKellar, has long sought, the ac- 
tion of the House in quietly adopting 
these curbs surprised a number of Wash- 
ington observers, who also have regarded 
TVA as sacrosanct. “It would never 
have happened if Lilienthal were still in 
the top spot,” was one observation heard 
on Capitol Hill. 


B E that as it may, this is about the first 

restriction on TVA practices or op- 
erations which has even passed one or 
the other houses of Congress, with the 
exception of the “lieu-of-taxes” amend- 
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ment to the TVA Act, which TVA 
grudgingly accepted several years ago. 
TVA is not cheerfully accepting the new 
provision and opposition was still expect- 
ed in the Senate. But now that the House 
is on record as in favor of having TVA 
begin paying back some of the money the 
taxpayers have put into it, it is unlikely 
that the lower house would yield, even if 
the Senate should be swayed by the op- 
position. And since it is an appropria- 
tion bill, including funds for other 
agencies, it is unlikely that ‘President 
Truman would fail to sign it, even though 
he might scold a little, as he did when he 
signed the law against portal-to-portal 
pay, known as the Gwynne Bill. 

As already indicated, these reform 
provisions are only part of reforms which 
critics of TVA have been suggesting for 
a long time. Although it is not suggested 
that TVA management has been ineffi- 
cient or irregular, it has been submitted 
from time to time that TVA has the ad- 
vantage of more bookkeeping and house- 
keeping discretion than any other similar 
government agency. But if in the past 
TVA was blessed with an extraordinarily 
able champion in the person of former 
Chairman Lilienthal, its opposition, on 
the other hand, apparently has been 
handicapped by the vulnerability of lead- 
ership under Senator McKellar. It was 
always easy for friends of TVA to dis- 
miss McKellar’s criticism on the basis 
of “ancient grudge feud” (with Lilien- 
thal) and “political boss machine trying 
to break into TVA operations.” (This 
reference to the Crump machine of 
Memphis, Tennessee. ) 

The new Republican leadership of the 
House, however, has taken the matter of 
reforming TVA into its own hands. 
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ether the repayment provision is only 

e first step remains to be seen. Other 

bbjectives urged by McKellar included: 
a) the abolition of TVA’s discretion 
bver its own revenues and restoring 
purse-string control over TVA construc- 
ion and other operations to Congress; 
b) closer accounting supervision over 
TVA expenditures by either the Comp- 
roller General or some other outside 


gency. 

In addition, TVA still is under no obli- 
ration to pay interest on funds already 
ppropriated and granted for the pur- 
bose of TVA construction projects. Then 
here is the ancient argument about 
bringing TVA tax payments up to a 
arity with what similar private enter- 
prise would have to pay, operating under 
imilar conditions. These two objectives 

payment of interest and full taxes— 
eem too remote even to urge seriously. 


* 


TVA Purse-string Control 
Over Cities 


A MoRE recent form of restlessness, if 
not actual rebellion, against TVA 
perations was brought to a head by a 
ecent decision of the U. S. District Court 
f Eastern Tennessee. This decision up- 
eld the contractual obligation which 
e Tennessee Valley Authority imposes 
m municipalities to apply all power prof- 
s toward the reduction of rates. The 
pinion by Federal Judge Taylor vir- 
ally upholds TVA contracts with 92 
unicipalities and 47 codperatives. The 
it resulted from a petition by TVA to 
strain the town of Lenoir City, Ten- 
essee, from using surplus power rev- 
ues to retire some of the town’s general 
pfunding bonds. 
Judge Taylor ruled that a city ordi- 
nce attempting to divert power rev- 
ues in this way was a “violation of the 
isting contract” and therefore “uncon- 
itutional and void.” He said: 

If the purchaser does not wish to take the 
Property (TVA power) with the conditions 
attached by Congress, his remedy is to de- 

line to purchase it. If he accepts the bene- 


fits of the contract, he must comply with its 
conditions. 
35 


Some Tennessee cities are debating 
the advisability of urging either an ap- 
peal by Lenoir City, or seeking congres- 
sional restrictions against the authority 
of TVA to bind its wholesale power cus- 
tomers through such contracts. 


. 


Open Sessions for Appropriations 


NE interesting by-product of the re- 
cent TVA appropriation debate in 

the House was the question of whether 
hearings in the congressional Appropria- 
tions committees or subcommittees ought 
to be held in the open. Heretofore they 
have been generally restricted to execu- 
tive sessions, because these hearings fre- 
quently involve discussion of domestic 
housekeeping problems, so to speak, in 
which government officials seek to justify 
various expenditures. Often these same 
officials themselves would be the iast ones 
to desire too much publicity for the argu- 
ments they have with the members of the 
Appropriations Committee on how funds 


were spent, who was hired to do what job, 
and why. Later on, these hearings are 
generally published in more or less com- 
plete form, but even then expurgations 


for good cause are not infrequent. 

Nevertheless, Representative Ke- 
fauver (Democrat, Tennessee) protest- 
ed on the floor of the House, June 11th, 
that the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee had undertaken to implement the 
“amortization” (repayment) provision 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority Act, 
§ 26, without hearing the representatives 
of the people in the Tennessee valley and 
other interested parties. This criticism 
was answered on behalf of the commit- 
tee by Representative Ploeser (Republi- 
can, Missouri), who said the committee 
had given the customary consideration in 
such proceedings. The following col- 
loquy then took place: 

(Mr. Kerauver. May I ask the gentleman 
if any of the officials of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority had any opportunity of testify- 
ing before his committee in connection with 
this amendment of § 26? Did any of the cus- 
tomers or citizens of the valley have a chance 


to be heard? 
Mr. Prozser. The gentleman knows, of 
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course, the custom of the House not to hold 
open hearings before Appropriations sub- 
committees. ; 

Mr. Kerauver. That is what I am object- 
ing to. 

rR. PLoeser. There are representatives 
of the state of Tennessee here in this House. 
They represent the people or it is presumed 
that they do. 

Mr. Kerauver. My point is, Mr. Speaker, 
that we have large distribution systems in 
the Tennessee valley which have cost the 
cities, the municipalities, and the peovle hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. They entered 
into contracts with the TVA based upon the 
fact that § 26 was in the law, that it would 
give TVA flexibility in operation, and those 
contractors, obligating the people, the mu- 
nicipalities, and the cities, ought to have the 
opportunity to come to the Congress itself, 
to a legislative committee, and present their 
side of the problem before such a basic 
change is made in the charter of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. 


* 
FPC’s Strategic Retreat? 


VER since the introduction of the 
Miller bills to amend the Federal 
Power Act, and the Rizley bills to amend 
the Natural Gas Act, various develop- 
ments within the FPC have been inter- 
preted as indicating that the commission 
was backing up somewhat on its juris- 
dictional ambitions which these bills were 
designed to curb. 

True, in the case of the Miller bills to 
get around the Supreme Court decision 
in the New River Case, and in the Jersey 
Central Power & Light Case, the FPC 
actually has not surrendered anything 
important. What it did in this situation 
was to pick up the old Connecticut Light 
& Power Case, which had been kicking 
around between the commission and the 
courts for the past six or seven years and 
suddenly “find” that the Connecticut 
utility company had actually cut itself 
adrift from interstate connections so as 
to make the whole thing a moot question. 
And so, while the commission did vacate 
its previous order holding that the Con- 
necticut Light & Power Company was 
subject to FPC regulation, about the only 
new point decided was FPC’s recognition 
of the right of a utility company to take 
steps deliberately designed to relieve it- 
self of FPC jurisdiction. FPC did not 
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retract, on the merits, one sentence of its 
previous contentions about jurisdictio 
over intrastate sales of power for inter: 
state resale, and the other similar con- 
troversial situations. 


Wi respect to the gas situation 
FPC did two things. First, it de 


cided in the Fin-Ker Case that an intra 


was not subject to the Natural Gas A 
A couple of other smaller cases were de 
cided on similar lines. At the same timcgs 
the FPC took occasion in the Fin-Ker de 
cision to distinguish it from the Inter: 
state Natural Gas Case, then pending 
before the U. S. Supreme Court, Now 
that the Supreme Court has decidej 
unanimously in favor of the FPC in th 
Interstate Case, the commission seems ti 
be “sitting pretty.” 

Recently the FPC served notice of 7 
new rule designed to “clarify” the status 
of producers and gatherers of gas. The 
text of this proposed rule is in part: 


Section .03.79 — Production, Gathering, 
Transportation Defined and Di 
tinguished. (a) The commission is of the 
opinion ‘that the exemption contained in 
1(b) of the Natural Gas Act, to the effec! 
that the provisions of the act shall not app 
to the “production or gathering” of natural 
gas, was intended by Congress to exempi 
from the jurisdiction of the commission al 
activities in producing and gathering natural 
gas—including sales made at arm’s length- 
by those who only produce, gather, or process 
natural gas exclusive of its transportation 
and subsequent sale in interstate commerce 


In plainer words, under this rule FPC 
control would not extend to those en 
gaged in the production and gathering 
who would not also transport and sell gas 
in interstate commerce—excluding sale) 
made at “arm’s length” between nonaffil: 
ated interests. 

A brand new bill has been introduce 
in Congress, aimed at FPC’s jurisdi 
tional ambitions. This is a bill (HR 
3715) by Representative Byrnes ( 
publican, Wisconsin) to oust FPC domi 
nation over state commissions in tht 
matter of double bookkeeping requi 
ments for interstate electric utilities. 
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Exchange Calls 


And Gossip 


REA-Bell System Reach 
Rural Phone Agreement 


Pree tee of the inviting rural 
telephone field, including thousands 
of farms now being served electricity 
through Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration codperative systems, got the green 
light in Washington late last month. 
After long months of conferences, REA 
officials and representatives of the Bell 
system reached settlement of terms of 
standard contracts that will assure 
private companies the right to develop 
co-op farm telephone business without 
fear of government competition, at least 
for the time being. The new contracts 
will specify that the co-ops pledge not 
to go into the phone business, while the 
phone companies must not invade the 
power field. 

Companies will pay rentals annually 
of from $1 to $1.70 per pole for the priv- 
ilege of stringing phone wires beneath 
existing power wires on REA poles. The 
differences stem from the higher costs 
of pole construction and maintenance in 
some areas. The companies are encour- 
aged, when serving new areas without 
power, to erect poles stout enough and 
igh enough to permit stringing power 
vires by a co-op, and in these cases the 
0-ops will pay rentals 70 cents higher 
pach year to equalize construction costs. 
(This difference stems from the fact that 
p good telephone line can be built on 20- 
foot poles, whereas standard power 
poles are 35 feet high.) Wherever the 
0-ops and phone companies decide to use 
he “carrier” telephone method, which 
hctually carries the phone message over 
he identical wire carrying the power, the 
ompanies will reimburse the co-ops for 
pny incidental expense, and also will rent 


the poles for the usual dollar a year per 
pole. 


EA Administrator Wickard went 
along with the new agreement, but 
he made it clear that he was adopting a 
wait-and-see attitude before abandoning 
any ideas he might have on projecting his 
organization into the telephone business. 
Said he, when the contract terms were 
revealed : 


These contracts make possible certain 
economies in the construction of rural power 
and telephone lines. However, the extent to 
which rural people now without telephones 
will receive telephone service as a result of 
these economies depends upon several other 
factors. In some cases, for instance, tele- 
phone companies still may not find rural lines 
sufficiently profitable to interest them, even 
taking into account the economies resulting 
from joint-use agreements. Also, telephone 
companies such as small independents and 
mutuals may not be in financial position to 
participate in a program of this type. In oth- 
er words, approval of these contracts, al- 
though helpful, does not in itself give defi- 
nite assurance of telephone service to REA 
consumers. 


In still other words, Administrator 
Wickard meant that he still looked to the 
Hill Bill (S 43) as his “ace in the hole” 
in the event that the rural telephone pop- 
ulation does not increase as rapidly as he 
believes it should. 

Nevertheless, Bell companies claimed 
that, since the start of their drive to in- 
stall a million farm phones in 1945, more 
than 500,000 instruments had been 
placed in service. They also reported cur- 
rent demands for service totaled 300,- 
000, with no letup in sight. Independent 
companies, who will have access to the 
same type of contract as REA has nego- 
tiated with Bell firms, are reported very 
interested in the proposition. 
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Jones to the FCC 


B Y a surprising last-minute switch, the 
nomination of Commissioner Ray 
C. Wakefield for another term on the 
FCC was recalled by the White House 
on June 18th. Instead, Representative 
Robert F. Jones (Republican, Ohio) was 
appointed. 

Jones has been serving as chairman of 
the House Appropriations Committee 
subcommittee for Interior. 


* 
FCC Video Quiz Due 


EDERAL COMMUNICATIONS CoMMIS- 

SION will take a look into transmis- 
sion costs for television service some time 
this summer. With network television 
due to “go commercial” on the first of 
August, some networks are anxious to 
have FCC thoroughly check the rates 
they will be charged for the use of 
coaxial cables and radio relay facilities. 
While there have been no formal com- 
plaints that rates set by the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company are 
too high, they will nevertheless undergo 
scrutiny by the Federal commission, since 
they will play an important part in the 
fixed costs of network television broad- 
casting. Television production costs, at 
the studio, are already so expensive that 
they are believed to be scaring off po- 
tential program sponsors. Sponsors are 
what television needs most of all right 
now. Naturally, therefore, the broad- 
casters are trying to cut every corner to 
keep transmission costs, and others, as 
low as possible. 

The television public is still a relatively 
small one, limited to those with enough 
spending money to buy a television re- 
ceiver, plus the thousands of casual souls 
who spend their afternoons at Joe’s Bar 
and Grill watching the ball game, plus 
the even more casual window-shoppers 
pausing in front of midtown radio stores 
to watch the video screen in action. But 
the looking-listening audience is growing 
every day, and the transmission facilities 
to bring it over networks are growing, 
too. AT&T now has more than 4,000 
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miles of expensive, complicated coaxial and ; 
cable, and it will have 6,500 miles by the Cong 
end of this year. serve: 
; : , wild 

(y= a portion of this cable is usedff i, egy 
for television, of course. The bulkf quent 

of it is in regular long-distance telephone fore ¢ 
service. Incidentally, it is the fastest,B it thc 
most efficient method of transmission yetlf excise 
devised for telephone service. But with West 
the addition of special equipment, coaxial jf . 
cable channels can be adapted for televi-§ there ; 
sion. At the present time, televisers planf eyen | 
to make coaxial cables their primary§§ cordin 
transmitting medium, with radio relay Confe 
systems supplementing them. sions. 

The rates quoted by AT&T are only Mean; 
tentative, the company points out, and§ cyjatin 
will be reviewed by the company volun@ ace of 
tarily as experience develops. Th that ¢t 
charges are quite technical, but an ex discrin 
ample may give a rough idea of the ex 
pense involved. Transmission for a 2 
station network between Philadelphig, 4 ¢,. 
and New York, for instance would cos@picher. 
$650 for the first hour of occasional nointe: 
broadcasting in any one month, with eaclf corvice 
succeeding hour costing $150. Monthh§ ith ¢, 
charges for 8-hour service each day OVe¢iitenden: 
this little network would total $5,340. : 
costs are partly made up of charges fo 
the use of the channel, and partly for 
station connections. 

Television costs so much for a host off, 
reasons : because the channel uses an e 
tremely wide band of frequencies, whi 
ordinarily could be used for hundreds off, 
telephone messages ; because it require 
special connecting and terminal equip 
ment; because a “booster” is neede 
about every seven miles along the line 
because elaborate safety devices must 
installed to prevent failures in transmi 
sion; and half a dozen others. It is ¢ 
pected that, as the use of such equipmes 
increases, the costs will go down. 


> 


W est Kicks on Phone Taxes 


be: folks out in the wide open spact 
of the West have been particula: 


vocal this year. They have raised 


voices in Congress and to Congress, ft 
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and against this bill and that one, until 
Congress and the host of Washington ob- 
servers are pretty well convinced that the 
wild West is still lusty and growing, and 
is equipped with lungs to match. Conse- 
quently, it was only a matter of time be- 
fore the West let Washington know what 
it thought of telephone and telegraph 
excises. Like the rest of the country, the 
West is “agin ’em.” 

l§ §=6It seems those wide open spaces out 
“§ there make telephone and telegraph taxes 
even less bearable than in the East, ac- 
cording to the Mountain-Pacific States 
Conference of Public Service Commis- 
sions. They told the House Ways and 
Ys Means Committee that the method of cal- 
culating the amount of tax as a percent- 
age of the charge for the service means 
@that the long-distance user out there is 
discriminated against. There are longer 
stretches between cities and towns out 
that way, which make communications 
and transportation taxes proportionately 
higher. The Mountain-Pacific group also 
pointed out that, every time the rates for 
service go up, the tax goes right along 
with them. Other taxes, they said, had a 
tendency to go down with each new rate 
increase. 

The western group was represented by 
Frederick G, Hamley, general solicitor 
for the National Association of Railroad 
and Utilities Commissioners, and a west- 
erner himself. He urged that excises on 

ommunications and transportation, if 
hey are kept on the tax books at all, be 


if@Mevied on “some flat basis that is not re- 


ated to the rate or charge for service.” 
{r. Hamley suggested that a levy like 
hat imposed on the transportation of 
-meoal (on which there is a flat charge of 

four cents per short ton regardless of 
Wow far it is hauled) be worked out for 
ire and rail service. 


[put what the state commissions would 
\) far rather see is abandonment of 
Federal excises in favor of state and 
ocal excises. There is some historical 
mprecedent which traditionally reserves to 
e states this taxing privilege. The 
ays and Means Committee listened 
patiently, realizing that its general tax 
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revision plans would require plenty of 
skull work. 

One state commission has taken an un- 
usual step to improve telephone service 
of two independent companies in its 
jurisdiction. Down in Georgia, two small 
companies were haled into commission 
hearing rooms and heard testimony indi- 
cating they were giving poor service and 
not making sufficient efforts to improve 
it. The commission orders, issued after 
these hearings, invoked “penalty rates,” 
chopping down the companies’ revenue 
until service improves. Common prac- 
tice in recent years in such cases has been 
that commissions direct the companies to 
make certain improvements. If these im- 
provements are not made, then the com- 
missions will fine the companies. But, in 
general, commissions have given the 
companies an opportunity to rectify bad 
conditions before slapping on fines or rate 
cuts. 

There have even been cases where 
commissions arbitrarily raised rates in 
order to guarantee companies enough re- 
turn to effect improvements in service, 
but this apparently marks the first occa- 
sion when a telephone firm must get 
along on less revenue, and is expected to 
improve its service at the same time. The 
Georgia commission would appear to be 
within its legal powers in applying pen- 
alty rates, because it has the duty of re- 
quiring public utilities to meet certain 
standards of operation. Evidently the 
commission felt that current material and 
equipment shortages did not represent 
sufficient excuse for the service short- 
comings of these independent companies. 
One firm’s rates were cut by half. 

From this decision, other companies 
can draw two conclusions: first, that they 
must make every effort to get service back 
on a prewar basis or better ; and, second, 
that failing this they must convince the 
commissions that they have made every 
effort to improve service, and will need 
the continued revenue if they are 
eventually to improve it. They can also 
hope that the commissions will exercise 
the utmost patience, and refrain from 
using penalty rates except in the most 

t cases. 
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Columbia Gas System 


NX a recent special meeting of the New 
York Society of Security Analysts, 
President Stuart Crocker of Columbia 
Gas & Electric Corporation made a brief 
address and presented a brochure of 
financial and statistical data, which in- 
cluded some hitherto unpublished in- 
formation. We summarize interesting 
points as follows: 

Columbia Gas system operates 30,253 
miles of transmission and distribution 
lines to supply nearly 1,000,000 custom- 
ers, and in addition supplies gas at 
wholesale to utilities serving Washing- 
ton, Cincinnati, Dayton, etc. The 19 
consolidated subsidiaries (16 gas utilities 
and 3 oil and gasoline) are wholly owned 
by Columbia, with no securities in the 
hands of the public except for a few 
shares of common stock. 

Gas sales in 1946 were 50 per cent in 
Ohio, 20 per cent in Pennsylvania, 16 per 
cent in West Virginia, and 14 per cent 
in neighboring states. The system’s rev- 
enues were 46 per cent residential, 26 
per cent industrial, 7 per cent commer- 
cial, 20 per cent wholesale, and 1 per cent 
miscellaneous. In 1946 the company pro- 
duced and purchased some 234,000,000,- 
000 cubic feet of gas of which it pro- 
duced 37 per cent and purchased 63 per 
cent. Of the latter amount 32 per cent 
came from the Appalachian area, 22 per 
cent from Tennessee Gas & Transmission 
Company, 7 per cent from Panhandle 
Eastern Pipe Line Company, and 2 per 
cent was manufactured gas. 

Long-term contracts have been en- 
tered into with Tennessee Gas and with 
Texas Eastern Transmission Corpora- 
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tion (formed to operate the “Inch” lines 
for the purchase of about 500,000,00 
cubic feet of gas daily, but becau 
of delays in the construction of pip 
lines only about 60 per cent of thi 
amount is expected to be obtained in thi 
winter of 1947-48. A contract is also i 
effect for the purchase of 36,000,000,00 
cubic feet per annum from Chicago Co 
poration at some future date when fz 
cilities are available. The system has 1 


where gas can be stored for use duri 
periods of high demand. There are al 
9 liquefied petroleum gas plants in of 
eration, and additional capacity is bein 
added. 


BREAKDOWN of the plant accouy 
A shows that of the gross amount 
per cent is for natural gas production, 3 
per cent for transmission facilities, 18 p¢ 
cent for distribution, 7 per cent misc¢ 
laneous, and 8 per cent nonutility. 
1946 $17,600,000 was expended for cot 
struction and it is planned to spend abo 
$65,000,000 during 1947-48. 

The demand for natural gas from 3 
sources has been increasing at such 
rapid pace that Columbia has had to tu 
down many requests for service. Despi 
efforts to get additional gas from 3 
sources (as well as to increase unde 
ground storage) further shortages n 
winter appear inevitable, particularly 
the event of a coal strike. Columbia’s a 
ditional supply for the coming winter 
estimated at 18 per cent. Despite a 
per cent increase in drilling in the / 
palachian area, production from 
source is expected to decline. 
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Columbia Gas is in strong financial 
position and as of December 31, 1946, 
cash assets amounted to over $40,- 
000,000. Capital structure consists of 41 
per cent debt and 59 per cent common 
stock equity. Columbia’s $77,500,000 
debenture 34s will be constantly reduced 
by a substantial sinking fund and the 
$20,000,000 debenture lfs is being re- 


Hence the stock equity, already large, 
should increase further except as new 
nancing may change the picture. Thus 
ar the company has no definite plans for 
nancing to take care of new construc- 
ion. A substantial part (or perhaps all) 
i@pf this can be taken care of through pres- 
pnt cash, as well as depreciation and de- 
i@pletion appropriations. 


HE brochure included 12 charts 
showing the composition and dis- 
bosition of gross revenues by years since 
43937, data on residential and industrial 
as sales, seasonal trends, employees and 
payrolls, sources of gas, volume and cost 
f gas purchased, and history of plant 
ommccount. Reserves for depreciation and 
@epletion have increased from 30 per cent 

f gross plant in 1937 to 40 per cent in 
947, so that net plant account is prac- 
cally the same as it was ten years ago 
espite the 50 per cent increase in output. 

™ An interesting point revealed by one 


Spat the charts is that, while personnel 


ropped about one-quarter because of 
bsses to the armed services, it has since 
creased only about 9 per cent. Evi- 
ently the war taught the company new 
ethods of economy and efficiency. How- 
er, the total payroll has increased sub- 
antially over the prewar level since the 
erage wage is now 64 per cent larger 
an in 1937 (compared with an increase 
f 52 per cent in the cost of living). 


* 


International Hydro-Electric 


NTERNATIONAL Hypro - ELEcTRIC 

System is a Massachusetts “volun- 
Ty association” formerly controlled by 
ternational Paper Company, presum- 
bly due to that company’s power pur- 
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chases from the system. However, the 
class B and common stocks held by the 
paper company were canceled in 1941 
under Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion requirements. The present capitali- 
zation consists of $26,568,000 convert- 
ible debenture 6s (which matured in 
1944), 142,484 shares of $3.50 convert- 
ible preferred stock, and 856,718 shares 
of $2 class A stock (which now ranks 
virtually as a common stock). 

In 1943 the Federal District Court at 
Boston took jurisdiction over the com- 
pany and appointed a Boston attorney, 
Bartholomew A. Brickley, as trustee. 
Mr. Brickley brought a $96,000,000 claim 
for damages against International Paper, 
which was finally compromised principal- 
ly through payment of $10,000,000 cash. 
Use of the cash was delayed by legal com- 
plications until this year when part of 
it was used to pay interest arrears on the 
6 per cent bonds (which had been paying 
4 per cent). 

The company’s more important assets 
consisted of 88 per-cent of the common 
stock of New England Power Associa- 
tion, 86 per cent of the stock of Gatineau 
Power Company, and the common stocks 
(plus loans) of two New York state 
hydroelectric properties, Hudson River 
Power Corporation and System Prop- 
erties, Inc. The two latter subsidiaries 
have now been refinanced and merged to 
form Eastern New York Power Cor- 
poration, in connection with which In- 
ternational Hydro - Electric received 
about $3,200,000 cash in settlement of 
the advances. 


Nx ENGLAND Power ASSOCIATION, 
itself a holding company with sev- 
eral subholding companies, has recently 
been reorganized under the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act as New England 
Electric System. Now that its principal 
assets have been put in good shape, In- 
ternational Hydro-Electric can begin to 
set up a tentative integration program of 
its own. The first such plan has just been 
filed with the SEC by one of the direc- 
tors, Paul H. Todd of Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan. It is understood that the trustee 
will also file a plan and that possibly a 
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third one will be entered. The SEC is not 
expected to take any action until all three 
plans are filed, at which time it will order 
consolidated hearings. 

The Todd plan would pay off the de- 
bentures with a parcel consisting of 33 
shares of Gatineau, 4 shares of New Eng- 
land Electric, and $300 cash, for each 
$1,000 bond. Bondholders who did not 
accept the offer would be paid off in cash 
as funds become available. Participating 
certificates would then be issued repre- 
senting remaining assets of all kinds, and 
these would be issued in the ratio of 2 
for each share of preferred and 1 to each 
share of class A stock. 

It appears possible that some bond- 
holders would probably prefer payment 
in cash and holders of the preferred stock 
may criticize the relatively large partici- 
pation of the class A stock. Theoretical- 
ly the preferred stock is entitled to the 
par value of $50 plus arrears of about 
$46, with a possible claim for the $10 
redemption premium, or a total of $96— 
$106. The A stock is currently around 8. 

It is estimated that the company’s pres- 
ent assets have a valuation of about $49,- 
000,000 (cash $10,000,000, Gatineau 
$24,000,000, New England Electric $7,- 
000,000, and Eastern New York about 
$8,000,000). To retire the bonds would 
require $26,600,000, leaving a balance of 


$22,400,000. Retirement of the preferred 
stock (without the call premium) would 
take about $13,000,000, leaving some 
$9,400,000, equal to about $11 per share 
on the A stock. 


* 


Analyses of Utility Securities 
By Wall Street Firms 


IppER, Peasopy & Co. has prepared 
a 6-page analysis of Cities Service 
Company new debenture 3s of 1977. The 
bonds are being issued in an indicated 
amount of $115,246,950 in exchange for 
all the outstanding preferred stocks un- 
der a mandatory plan approved by the 
SEC April 24th and by a Federal court 
on May 27th. Cities Service plans to sell 
its electric utility subsidiaries and use the 
proceeds to retire the remaining deben- 
ture 5s, with any remaining proceeds used 
to reduce the amount of new 3s. The 
capital structure is analyzed in the table 
below. 

The pro forma capitalization assumes 
that $85,000,000 can be realized from the 
sale of utilities and used for debt retire- 
ment. This is based on the assumption 
that Federal Light & Traction Company 
will liquidate out around $7,500,000 
(present market value) and that the Ohio 
stocks (Toledo Edison Company and 


z 


Subsidiary: 
Funded debt 
Preferred stock 
Minority interest 


Total subsidiaries 


Cities Service Co. 
5% debentures 
3% debentures 


Total debentures 


Subsidiaries securities and company debentures .. 


ommon equity 


Before Sale of 
Electric Utilities 
Per 
Million Cent 


$285 40.9% 
49 7.0 
30 44 


$364  §2.3% 
8.6% 


16.5 
25.1% 
77.4% 
22.6 


After Sale of 
Electric Utilities 


Million 


$ 60* 
115 
$175 


$540 
157 
$697 


—_— 


100.0% 


*Not iaiating some $40,000,000 debenture 5s of 1950 which is currently being retired out of 


treasury cas 
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Ohio Public Service Company) can be 
sold at slightly over 10 times earnings. 

Coverage of consolidated fixed 
charges, including subsidiary preferred 
dividends and minority interest, has been 
forecast for 1947 by the company at 2.5 
times before sale of utilities and 3.1 times 
after their sale. On a parent company 
setup the corresponding figures would be 
2.8 and 4.8. 


HE $6 preferred receives $196.50 

principal amount of bonds per 
share of stock, this amount including the 
call price. However, with the bonds 
traded around 92 this would be the equiv- 
alent of about $181 so that stockholders 
selling their bonds immediately would 
in effect be deprived of call price and 
several points in addition. 

First Boston Corp. has issued a revised 
tabulation of electric utility operating 
company common stocks, the number of 
issues being increased to 60. Of the 54 
companies for which interim earnings 
figures were available, 31 showed in- 
creases over the comparable 1946 periods 
in the amount available for common divi- 
dends, 18 showed decreases, and 5 were 
unchanged. Earnings for the first quarter 
were especially good, the firm pointed 
out, considering the fact that this period 
was affected by increased wage and fuel 
costs and rate reductions. Deliveries of 
electric appliances were still being de- 
layed and new generating equipment was 
not yet available to replace inefficient 
plants. 

The tabulation includes listing, num- 
ber of shares, earnings and dividend data, 
recent price, and 1946-47 range. Ratio 
figures include the dividend as a per cent 
of latest earnings, yield, price-earnings 
ratio, and percentage of common equity. 
The rank of each stock with respect to 
yield and times earnings ratio is also 
shown. 

Jay Samuel Hartt, consulting utility 
engineer in Chicago, has issued the 1946 
edition of “Market Analysis of Common 
Stocks of Public Utility Companies and 
Miscellaneous Statistical Data Pertain- 
ing Thereto.” This 54-page booklet pre- 
sents 101 accounting and statistical 
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items and ratios for 137 electric, gas, 
telephone, water, and bus companies, 


ASTMAN, DILton & Co. has issued a 
5-page memorandum on Common- 
wealth & Southern Corporation common 
stock. Harold Young, utility analyst, 
concludes that “the low price per share 
suggests to some investors a measure of 
speculative uncertainty whereas analysis 
discloses more real value behind the stock 
in proportion to its selling price than is 
present in the instance of some of the 
holding company stocks selling at higher 
prices per share.” 

Assuming various price - earnings 
ratios for earnings of subsidiaries, he 
concludes that “break-up” value for the 
common would be as follows: 

Balance Per Share 


Commonwealth & 
Southern Common 


Assumed Price- 
Earnings Ratio 


Bear, Stearns & Co. has issued recent 
memoranda on Atlantic City Electric 
Company common stock and Middle 
West Corporation (ex distribution of 
Central & South West Utilities Com- 
pany). In the former study, they point 
out that official forecasts indicate earn- 
ings of $1.61 per share this year for At- 
lantic City, increasing to $1.87 in 1950. 
The common stock has a 34 per cent 
equity position in the balance sheet, with 
no plant intangibles and a generous de- 
preciation reserve. The Deepwater steam 
plant is regarded as one of the most effi- 
cient in the country and generating ca- 
pacity is well in excess of recent peak 
load. The company is said to have demon- 
strated its ability to distribute a high pro- 
portion of earnings in dividends without 
impairment of equity. Regarding Middle 
West, the firm estimates liquidating value 
at $18.70. 

Moody’s Service, in its stock survey 
of June 16th, devotes seven pages to a 
discussion of utility holding company 
stocks. 
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Confident and Enterprising Spirit 
Features EEI Annual Meeting 


‘Le fifteenth annual convention of This rapid postwar growth of load on 


: . . power systems, before the electric companies 
the Edison Electric Institute, held POW Sree ole to oat So enmnation mir ane 


in Atlantic City, June 2nd to Sth, was at- erating capacity, although some of this was 
tended by 2,500 representatives of in- ordered about the beginning of World War 
vestor-owned electric utility companies. II, has sharply reduced the industry’s mar- 


. a gin of spare and reserve generating capacity. 
The papers presented at the various ses Tee cantata of quacention cagaciy evar onal 


sions by leaders in the industry, the — ioad in December, 1946, was only half as 
progress reports of committees, and the large as this same margin during the heav- 
views expressed in discussion groups, all iest demands of the war period, and in some 


i ; localities on occasions the load actually 
displayed confidence in the outlook for seuaith ep ith us taudl avalleliia anal 


this important segment of our economy, The outlook for the fall of 1947 is for 
and an alert, forward-looking attitude somewhat narrower margins in general than 
toward meeting the demands for electric obtained in December, 1946, but that the gen- 
service erating capacity will meet the demands of 
Th 7 . d by th our customers throughout the nation with 
_ he convention was opened by the re- possibly a few minor exceptions for short 
tiring president, Grover C. Neff (pres- periods. ... 
ident of Wisconsin Power & Light Com- In 1947 the electric utility companies ex- 


“ dd 2,200,000 kilowatts of capacity to 

pany), who told the delegates that “the Te 000,006 nt ; y 
P ° 000, ilowatts of generating capac- 
growth of demand for electric service ity they had at the end of last year. They 


outraces the estimates of even its own will install about 3,450,000 kilowatts in 1948, 
boosters. We are part of an industry about 3,700,000 in 1949, and 1,550,000 in 1950, 


which has not yet fathomed the limits of 2 4-year total of about 11,000,000 kilowatts. 
Some orders are already placed for deliveries 


its usefulness. in 1951 and 1952. The total of unfilled or- 
Commenting upon the factors con- ders of the companies at the present time 

tributing to a sharp growth in the peak amounts to 12,200,000 kilowatts. This is 30 

load, Mr. Neff said: per cent of present generating capacity. 


.. . Industrial activity is at a high level... . — P 
This has produced sharper demands on our The retiring president then made 


power systems, The electrification of indus- Teference to the technical skills which are 
try is accelerating, and its influence on the so important in the operation of electric 
growth of demand for electric power will be utility systems, and also to the farsighted 


felt for many years ahead. ... . fone 
Another factor is that the cost of electric planning by utility managements to an- 


service compared to the cost of living and ticipate growth of load. These are fac- 
compared to the cost of labor is much lower tors which, perhaps, are not sufficiently 
than before the war. The average cost to ynderstood by the public generally. Re- 
the user of each unit of residential electricity arding them Mr. Neff said: 

has dropped 20 per cent since 1939. The pub- § € the f. INCH Same. 


lic is turning to labor-saving devices and to 
central station service at a faster rate than 
ever before in history and is only prevented 
from increasing its demand still faster by 
the unavailability of the appliances and 
equipment it would like to buy. 


ELATIVE to the electric industry’s ca- 
pacity to serve this increasing load, 
Mr. Neff pointed out that 
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Apropos the prospect for another seven to 
nineteen months of rather narrow margins 
of reserve and spare capacity, I should like 
to make two observations. The men who op 
erate the power systems really are the big 
factor in maintaining an adequate supply o 
electricity to the public. It is the capable and 
resourceful teamwork of our operating 
forces in pooling their information, their ca- 
pacity, and their reserves, in scheduling their 
maintenance work and performing miracles 
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in making repairs and keeping generators, 
turbines, and boilers on the lines, that has 
supplied and will continue to supply the 
power demands of our customers, even 
though we are operating with limited re- 
serves. 

The next point I want to bring out is that 
the electric utility companies will install ad- 
ditional generating capacity in the spots 
where it will best serve the public, and they 
will do it with more speed and skill and at 
less cost than any other agency or agencies 
could accomplish it. Not only will they sup- 
ply all the power requirements of their serv- 
ice areas but they will continue to exert their 
technical and commercial skill in expanding 
and promoting, on a sound business basis, 
ever larger and larger demands for electric 
power. It is their well-proved purpose and 
capability to do so. America, in my opin- 
ion, has good reason behind its confidence 
in the willingness and ability of electric util- 
ity companies to maintain an adequate sup- 
ply of power. 


HE broad, general picture relative to 
the electric industry also was 


touched upon by Mr. Neff. The progress 
in rural electrification was cited, with 
special emphasis upon the need for more 
research into efficient uses of electricity 


on the farm. The importance of closer 
and more understanding relations be- 
tween the head office and employees was 
set forth, as was the need to keep in- 
vestors informed. Proper consideration 
should be given the investor, Mr. Neff 
pointed out, because it is he who provides 
the money to pay for the huge capital in- 
vestment (a total of $4,000,000,000 in 
the next few years) necessary to take 
care of the increasing demand for elec- 
tricity. This, he added, should be made 
clear to both employees and customers. 
Reference also was made to the indus- 
try’s constant effort in the interests of 
consumers, demonstrated in improved 
service and lowered rates, and also in the 
active part taken by many utility com- 
panies in promoting the well-being of the 
communities where they do business. 
In closing his report, President Neff 
made these pertinent observations: 
While the national surveys and polls indi- 
cate that public opinion is more favorable 
to our business now than it has been at any 
time during the past twenty years, we can- 


not afford to rest on our oars. We are up 
against heavily subsidized competition from 


governmental proprietary power systems, 
We must be good to win against such com- 
petition. As you know, the power to tax 
is the power to destroy. 

There are in this country groups of people 
who are doing everything they can to put 
an end to the free enterprise system and 
particularly to have the government take 
over the electric power business. .. . 

If we improve our company organizations 
by carefully selecting, adequately training, 
and at all times properly informing our em- 
ployees, we will greatly strengthen our cus- 
tomers’ good will toward us. If, as citizens 
of the communities we serve, we pitch in and 
do our best to build up industries and agri- 
culture, and if we work for community bet- 
terment, we will merit public good will and 
in the same process build up and increase our 
own business. 


HE convention was told by Thomas 

I. Parkinson, president of the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society of the 
United States, that electric utilities are 
going to have to pay higher interest rates 
for long-term borrowing as a part of the 
financing of their $4,000,000,000 con- 
struction program. This, he said, is due 
in part to the inflationary risk created by 
government fiscal policies, and added that 
insurance companies are “not too happy 
about the present situation” with regard 
to interest rates, and have not purchased 
recent issues so enthusiastically, and that 
lenders of long-term money would have 
to charge higher interest rates because 
of the risks of inflation. 

Reflecting the increasing thought being 
given in the industry to the importance 
of public relations, and especially that in- 
formed employees are a factor in culti- 
vating good customer relations, the ad- 
dress by Dr. Claude Robinson, presi- 
dent, Opinion Research Corporation, 
furnished practical observations on this 
subject. The speaker said: 


Since the nationalization of electric power 
has more popular support than any other na- 
tionalization movement, it becomes urgently 
necessary for electric power managements to 
visualize the handling of public opinion as 
one of their primary jobs. To operate an 
electric power company successfully today, 
management must be close and careful stu- 
dents of popular trends and of the means of 
communicating ideas to the general public.... 

In any merchandising campaign, once the 
package is worked out, the salesmen of the 
company are called in and given the word so 
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that they can pass it on to the public. How 
many electric companies follow this proce- 
dure in spreading the gospel of private own- 
ership? How many companies have put 
down on paper the faith by which they live 
and the principles under which they operate? 
How many companies call in their employees 
and give them courses on the principles of 
private power and the principles of com- 
municating these ideas to the public? 

How many companies stimulate their peo- 
ple to go into the community and preach the 
gospel of private power? In our last annual 
survey it was shown that only 2 or 3 per cent 
of the people can remember talking with the 
employees of the electric power companies 
on the question of private versus public 
power. 


Then, as to the instruction of _em- 
ployees in the basic facts about private 
utilities, Dr. Robinson brought out 
vividly both the need and the value of 
such a policy, in these words : 

There is a body of doctrine in the minds of 
the industry's leaders and a body of experi- 
ence on the social uses of private versus pub- 
lic power. But this doctrine has not been 
articulated as thoroughly as desirable for the 
use of teachers, preachers, editors, students, 
and thought leaders generally. For example, 
if your boy came to you and said, “Pop, 
where can 1 find out about the principles of 
public versus private power?” what refer- 
ence or references would you give him? 
What statements of the social facts and eco- 
nomic principles of the industry are avail- 
able?... 

Public opinion studies show that people 
know companies in g part by personal 
contacts with employees of a company. Sure- 
ly the electric power industry cannot be satis- 

ed with reaching only 2 or 3 per cent of the 

public a year through its employees. 


| goo L. LinpsEtTH, president, Cleve- 
land Electric Illuminating Com- 
pany, presented a carefully conceived 
study of the possible growth of the elec- 
tric industry, and stressed the approach- 
ing need of capable men to succeed those 
executives who will be retiring. Based 
upon a survey of companies representing 
about one-half of the electric industry, he 
analyzed the problem of providing incen- 
tives which will attract to the industry 
young men with the capacity of growth 
in assuming top responsibilities. 

In opening his address, Mr. Lindseth 

id: 


I am convinced that the industry can have 
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a brilliant future. Whether it will have a 
brilliant future depends on what we do—on 
what you and I do—about preparing for that 
future. The industry’s opportunities for 
service and growth are virtually unlimited; 
so I want to explore with you whether, as 
an industry, we are doing the things neces- 
sary to make the most of these oppor- 
tunities. ... 

To set our sights on the size of the job 
ahead, let’s take a look at the industry’s 
progress during the past thirty years. This 
ls approximately the average period during 
which its present top executives have served 
it. Then let us take a look at the next thirty 
years, during which a new generation of ex- 
ecutives will take over. 


As to the past, the speaker made the 
following comment : 


_ Within the lifetime of a man who is only 
sixty-five today, the art and science of elec- 
tric service have grown from a laboratory 
experiment to become—next only to air, wa- 
ter, food, shelter, and clothing—the prime 
necessity of modern life... . 

Exactly thirty years ago this week, the 
young men of the nation were registering for 
the draft in World War I. It was still diffi- 
cult to convince people that their homes 
should be wired. Electric washing machines, 
cleaners, and other appliances were being 
pioneered and installed. on a trial basis... . 

Let’s try to visualize the residential cus- 
tomer of thirty years ago. He paid an an- 
nual bill of about $20, used 22 kilowatt hours 
a month, and paid more than 7% cents per 
kilowatt hour. 

Today’s customer uses five times as much 
energy—and pays less than half as much per 
kilowatt hour. Yet the use of electricity is 
really only beginning. . . . 


Turning then to the future, Mr. Lind- 
seth observed : 


Long-range forecasting is both difficult 
and inexact, particularly in a growing in- 
dustry like ours. So instead of forecasting 
the industry’s growth for the future I have 
merely projected its size on the arbitrary 
premise that the rate of growth in the next 
thirty years is one-half that of the past thirty 
years. 

Please note this premise carefully. It is 
arbitrary. It may be unimaginative. But the 
results are astounding. . . . 

In 1946, the kilowatt-hour sales in the 
country were 10% times those of 1916. If by 
1976 they are 52 times the figure for 1946, the 
nation will be using a total of 1,000 billion 
kilowatt hours annually. 

That is, if the industry grows in the next 
thirty years at one-half the rate it grew in 
the past thirty years, annual kilowatt-hour 
sales in 1976 will be 1,000 billion kilowatt 
hours. We shall be into a new series of num- 
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Courtesy, The Detroit News 


“THE METER SAYS WE OWE YOU $12.60. THE 
COMPANY WILL SEND YOU A CHECK!” 


bers—producing and selling one trillion kilo- 
watt hours annually. 


What this would mean in dollar rev- 
enue, and in plant capacity and invest- 
ment, was set down in these figures: 


... the 1946 revenue of 34 billions of dollars 

may grow to 14 billions by 1976; the present 

plant capacity of 50,000,000 kilowatts may 

reach 250,000,000; and the $16,000,000,000 

property and plant account may grow to 
In brief, as an industry we may be four 

= five times as large in 1976 as we are to- 
ay. 


Our nation has become used to talking in 
terms of billions, but the projected total of 
80 billions in plant and property is a tre- 
mendous one. It exceeds by $10,000,000,000 
the total 1941 assets of all manufacturing 
corporations in the United States. 


M: LINDSETH called to the attention 
of his audience a known factor in 


the electric utility business — that 
“growth has a compounding effect” on it 
—‘“in personnel problems, in demands 
for specialized personnel, in technological 
requirements, in financing, in regulatory 
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problems, and in public relations tech- 
niques for portraying the industry as the 
great American asset which it is.” 
Turning then to the subject of tomor- 
row’s executives, Mr. Lindseth present- 
ed the following illuminating picture: 


To guide this prodigious industry of the 
future, with its complexities and its new 
problems, will call for leadership of the high- 
est order on the part of young men now 
rising in the industry, and other young men 
yet to be hired who are today being trained 
in the nation’s colleges and universities. 

The job of providing executives for this 
or any other industry is a broad one. To ob- 
tain statistics of use to you in sizing up this 
job, a survey of executives was made among 
operating companies, each having revenues 
of $10,000,000 or more annually. 

The survey covered 64 electric utility op- 
erating companies representing approxi- 
mately half of the industry on a gross rev- 
enue basis. The sample represented a large 
part of all of the companies whose ann 
revenues last year were $10,000,000 or more 
and whose organizations are self-contained 
and complete. 

The questionnaire asked simply the size of 
the reporting company, based on gross rev- 
enues; and the age, years of service, and 
compensation of five highest-paid executives 
in each company. ... 

The survey found that the average age of 
an electric operating utility executive who is 
among the top five men in his company is 
fifty-seven years. One in eight of these ex- 
ecutives is sixty-five years old or older; 40 
per cent are sixty or over; two out of three 
are fifty-five or over. 

In the entire sample of more than 300 ex- 
ecutives, there are only two who will not be 
retired within the next thirty years under 
normal retirement procedure. Only 6 per 
cent of the top operating executives of the 
industry are under forty-five years of age. ... 

Within these fifteen years, half of the na- 
tion’s operating companies must replace their 
top five men; and more than nine out of ten 
of the other companies must replace a ma- 
jority of their top five men. 


8 ip declared Mr. Lindseth, the 
younger men now in the industry 
and those to be hired in the future are 
presented with real opportunity. He 
added : 


The executives who will be directing this 
giant industry thirty years from now will 
come from the ranks of either today’s young- 
sters or newcomers. The future of the in- 
dustry will depend on these young men; and, 
if our progress is to continue, they must be 
exceedingly good men. 
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I am not unmindful of the great need and 
opportunities for men who can adequately 
discharge second-level and third-level re- 
sponsibilities. Finding and developing these 
men is a pressing industry problem. 

But solely to limit the scope of my re- 
marks, I confine myself today to the need of 
the industry to find and prepare men capable 
of taking over top responsibilities. 


—— himself then to an im- 
portant phase of this question, Mr. 
Lindseth said: 


... Are we as an industry providing adequate 
incentives, in view of the urgency of our 
needs? Are our present methods for devel- 
oping new men adequate for the magnitude 
of the job? 

As you know, there are countless incen- 
tives which make a man prefer one job to 
another. But men generally work for three 
broad incentives — opportunity, recognition, 
and security. 

Most of the world’s progress has come 
from men who placed opportunity above se- 
curity in their daily lives. This is particu- 
larly true of the men who made the electric 
industry great. 

The nation and the world are this year 
observing the one hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of Edison. But if Edison had 
placed security above opportunity, he might 
now be long forgotten. . . . Edison and the 
pioneers who followed him had the courage 
and the vision to risk their time, effort, and 
money in the hope for reward. They saw big 
opportunities, took big risks, obtained big 
results, and big rewards. 


The speaker presented a comprehen- 
sive review of the results of a survey of 
the nation’s colleges and universities, to 
find out what young men think about a 
career in the private electric utility in- 
dustry. 

These results, it appears, were “harsh 
and unflattering, but they were sincere 
and significant.” The excerpts below 
from Mr. Lindseth’s comments indicate 
not only what was disclosed by the 
survey, but the need to make widely 
known the actual opportunities which ex- 
ist in the industry for capable, ambitious 
young men: 

Two-thirds of the replies declared that the 
outlook for advancement and ultimate op- 
portunity in the electric industry is consid- 
ered discouraging or unfavorable by com- 
parison with other industries. 


Possibly these arguments may be refuted. 
But the important fact is: The best prospects 
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for potential executive man power think 
our industry offers them too little oppor- 
tumaty.... 

The industry which makes the most 
favorable impression on a young man of top 
executive caliber, during his formative years 
is in all probability the one which he will 
choose for a career. 

To attract a young man of this type to our 
industry, we must make a better impression 
on him than the many other industries which 
also are seeking young men. ... 

A quarter-century ago, when the electric 
industry had fewer opportunities to offer 
young men, it had a far greater appeal to 
them. In many respects, the industry now of- 
fers more and greater opportunities than at 
any other time in its history, but young men 
are not aware of this fact. ... 

Ours is one of the nation’s vital and vig- 
orous industries, growing at an unprecedent- 
ed pace and offering countless opportunities. 
Our potential to a young man can be exceed- 
ed by few other industries. Yet we are fail- 
ing to sell ourselves. 


r. LINDSETH expressed his faith in 
the ability of the electric utility in- 
dustry to build an even more brilliant fu- 
ture for itself, but to build that future, he 
said, 
we'll have to do some things to improve 
ourselves. Let’s call them a “do” list. 

First, when we get back home, let’s take 
a good look at our companies, and their fu- 
ture. Let us project fifteen years into the 
future, and thirty years, to see how each of 
our companies stacks up in potential size and 
complexity. We'll soon realize it will take 
an increasing amount of top man power— 
more and better man power than we think— 
to run this giant industry of ours. 

Second, let’s examine the incentives of our 
companies, to stimulate maximum growth 
and development of our present people, and 
to attract more and better new ones. And 
let’s review the job of providing adequate 
compensation and recognition as a reward 
for merit and talent. 

Third, let's take a look at our develop- 
ment and training programs, to make sure 
that we really do provide a good future to 
outstanding young men, and then let’s beat 
the bushes at the nation’s colleges and uni- 
versities to attract more young men of this 
caliber. And let’s do a full-dress job of 
making a favorable impression on youth and 
on our communities. This is a job not only 
for single companies, but for the industry 
as a whole. Let’s resell high schools, colleges, 
and engineering schools on the future of our 
industry. 

Fourth, let’s realize that we must act im- 
mediately, and that we must act together. 
The nation’s colleges are filled with the best 
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potential material in their industry — the 
former GI’s. These men are eager to start 
civilian careers in which initiative and ability 
will give them higher-than-average rewards. 
Thus, this is the best possible time to or- 
ganize for joint action in telling them about 
the future of our industry, to develop re- 
cruiting programs which will bring them to 
us, and to organize training and develop- 
ment programs which enable them to make 
the most of the chance they are waiting for. 


As a closing thought in his address, 
this pertinent observation was made by 
Mr. Lindseth: 


Our industry is not plants or lines or equip- 
ment. Our industry is people. Helping them 
to grow is our prime responsibility, for their 
progress is the progress of the industry. 

As a vital basic industry in the most pow- 
erful nation that history has ever known, it 
is our obligation to aim high, think big, and 
have faith. For our future is for the most 
part what we make it. 


5 attending the convention re- 
ceived a revealing picture of the 
“Pitfalls in the British System,” in a 
paper presented by Brigadier-General 
Wade H. Hayes, managing director, Ed- 
mundsons Electricity Corporation, Ltd., 
London. The situation as to the forthcom- 
ing nationalization of the electric utility 
business in Britain, as told by the speaker, 
should be of special interest to the electric 
industry here, because of the mounting 
growth of socialized power in this coun- 
try in recent years. 

A graphic outline of what is happening 
in the British nationalization scheme was 
given by Brigadier-General Hayes. The 
following excerpts from his paper will 
indicate the procedure being followed 
and the political controls contemplated 
by the Labor party : 

The bill to nationalize the industry has 


passed the House of Commons and will 
come before the House of Lords this sum- 


mer. 

It is unlikely that they will throw it out. 

Socialists are all out to smash the capital- 
ist system as at present applied to key in- 
dustries. 

At the same time they are after monopo- 
listic control of them. 

Their design is not to put the electricity 
industry under the control of a democrati- 
cally elected Parliament. 

It is to become a permanent asset in So- 
cialist power politics. 
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Lee | are setting themselves up as the new 
capitalists, 

nscrupulously extracting the purchase 
price from the taxpayers, they nevertheless 
propose themselves retaining all voting and 
controlling rights. 

This fact emerges quite clearly from the 
composition of the committee just appointed 
to give form and finish to the reorganiza- 
tion proposals. 


Then, after comment upon the lack 
of managerial experience of the labor 
union men who are slated for supreme 
executive positions in the nationalized 
electric industry, the Brigadier-General 
stated : 


They will be faced by a new set of tech- 
nical problems, complicated administrative 
issues, disguised political considerations, 
parish partisanships, and local jealousies. 

Their job, as directed by the bill, will be 
to smash the present organization, then weld 
together again, out of the bits and pieces, 14 
separate junior organizations. .. . 

These bodies will be known as Area 
boards. Each will have a chairman and seven 
members. In each Area will be a consulta- 
tive council, composed of a minimum of 
twenty members. Altogether there will be 
nearly four hundred officials. 

Over these junior setups will be the Cen- 
tral Authority, composed of a chairman and 
seven members. It is over this Central Au- 

. thority that trade unionist Lord Citrine will 
preside in permanent state. Away and above 
him—and the Central Authority—will be all- 
powerful Emanuel Shinwell. His powers of 
preferment and rejection are to be superior 
to parliamentary authority. 

This is totalitarian dictatorship with a 
vengeance. 

It is exercised by a man whose backing in 
the mine fields alone has saved him from 
the sack, even though the public rank him 
as the most disastrous of the failures in the 
Socialist Cabinet. 


s reasons for the position in which 
the British electric industry now 
finds itself, these aggressive activities of 
the Socialists were cited as “events lead- 
ing to the sorry mess” : 


On the Socialist side they have all been 
positive ; on the free enterprise side, entirely 
negative. 

or the last half century the Socialists 
have been steadily and unceasingly propa- 
gating the theory that private profit is con- 


bas Fay public  — . ‘ 
is propaganda was kept up even duri 
the war, with the knowledge and consent o 
the Socialist leaders serving in the Coalition 
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Cabinet from 1940 to 1945... , 

and Socialist party leaders were able to ham 

mer out an agreed policy so that they ha 

something concrete to offer the public jusi 
as soon as an election became possible. 

The Conservative party, on the other hand, 
stopped every kind of political activity ané 
concentrated exclusively upon the immediate 
business of winning the war,... 

In relying upon Winston Churchill’s im 
mense reputation as a war leader they over 
looked the years of underground propagand 
in factory and workshop which paid tribute 
to him as a military hero but derided ani 
slandered him as a politician. 


Upon the leaders of industry in Brit: 
ain, declared Brigadier-General Hayes, 
rests the blame for the success of the So 
cialist campaign. The industrial peopl 
“had it in their power to counteract the 
disruptive activities” of the trades union 
groups, but they did nothing about it. In 
explanation of this, he said: 


In my view it is an apparently inherent in- 
ability on the part of English employers to 


public other than to give them value for 
money in the commodity they supply. 

There is an aloofness which plays into the 
hands of the Socialists preaching class 
prejudice. 

Employers do not try to get near to the 
people; they never attempt to explain them- 
selves, nor their part in national life. 

Their total concentration on running their 
business feeds the public delusion, so as- 
siduously capitalized by the Socialists, that 
their interests are exclusively selfish, and 
persisted in at the expense of the public. ... 

But while the Socialists have harped on 
their part until they have made the working- 
men feel that they are the fount and main- 
spring of all intelligent and worthwhile ac- 
tion, leaders of industry have maintained a 
stony silence. 

It was as if they chose deliberately to treat 
the public with contemptuous indifference 

The truth is that they have found it impos- 
sible to break from the peculiarly British 
tradition that politics and business are things 
apart. 


io ie Socialists, the British utility ex- 
ecutive noted, during the war “de 
scribed every industrial achievement as 
the direct result of government control.” 
They further argued that 


what could be done in the haste and flurry of 
war could be still better done by a people 
and government unharassed by enemy action. 

Going still further, they rhe | that if 
the people owned the basic industries they 
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would get all the profits as well as all the 
service. They would be immune from the 
risk of unemployment, since they would be 
their own employers; they would avoid the 
booms, which filled the rich mens’ pockets, 
and the slumps, which brought starvation to 
the workers, 


Further to illustrate the methods used 
by the Socialists to gain their ends, it ap- 
pears that, when the nationalization bill 
was introduced, 


it was found to contain’a clause which vir- 
tually prohibited propaganda against na- 
tionalization. 

The infamous Clause 25 not only aimed at 
keeping company assets intact for the use 
of the future Central Electric Authority, but 
threatened to take from directors’ pockets 
any money spent which would not have been 
spent had there been no electricity bill. 

This iniquitous interference with indi- 
vidual liberty savours strongly of the Ge- 
stapo tactics prophesied by Mr. Churchill. 


As to the future of the electric indus- 
try in Britain, Brigadier-General Hayes 
stated : 


Time is bound to be lost in the creation of 
area machinery capable of functioning in- 
dependently although forming part of a na- 
tional organization. 

It will have to be very carefully and ade- 
quately codrdinated and integrated. 

This is no playtime job. It will call for 
the best brains in the industry, and for in- 
dependent enterprise of the highest order. 

This is where the breakdown is likely to 
occur. ... 

It goes without saying that officialdom will 
take precedence over enterprise. There will 
have to be general rules and regulations ap- 
plicable, at least roughly, to all the 14 areas 
as a whole. ... 

The first steps in rebuilding an industry 
you have disintegrated are not necessarily 
progressive towards something better than 
you have destroyed. 

All real progress has been brought to a 
dead standstill. 


ow, as to the lessons to be learned 

by the electric utility industry in 

this country from the Socialist nationali- 

zation plan in Britain, Brigadier-General 
Hayes made these timely observations : 


First and foremost, I would say beware 
of politics, beware of public ignorance of 
the industry, beware of timorous friends. 

Human nature is pretty much the same the 
world over; it is subject to the influences of 
environment. : 

Don’t copy Britain and discount political 
cranks because they happen to be few and 
seemingly inconsequential. They used to be 
few and inconsequential in Britain. 


“Don’t take it for granted,” he said, 
“that what has happened in England 
could not possibly happen in America,” 
and added: 


What has happened in England can hap- 
pen in America if politicians infected with 
the Socialist or crypto-Communist virus are 
not challenged at every step. 

Watch events in England closely. 


Then, stressing that the faults, fail- 
ures, and damaging effects of nationali- 
zation should be driven home to the 
American public at every opportunity, 
the British electric utility executive 
closed his remarks with these words: 

Make it an important part of your educa- 
tional campaign. 

Extend that education to England. 

Keep England informed of the success of 
Free Enterprise. 

That may help to prevent the creeping 
paralysis of Socialism destroying American 
prosperity. 

The papers from which these excerpts 
have been made constitute only about 
one-third of the addresses presented at 
this convention of the Edison Electric 
Institute. Other leaders in the electric 
industry and men of affairs in American 
business spoke at the several sessions 
upon various subjects of timely interest. 

Charles E. Oakes, president of Penn- 
sylvania Power & Light Company, was 
elected president of the institute, succeed- 
ing Grover C. Neff. Ernest R. Acker, 
president of the Central Hudson Gas & 
Electric Corporation, was elected vice 


president. 
—R., S.C. 





“We must fight Communism with patriotism. We must teach Amer- 

icanism in every schoolroom and in our colleges. We must sound the 

warning in our courthouses, in our churches, and in every other public 
” 


assembly. 
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—Epwarp Martin, 
U. S. Senator from Pennsylvania. 
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The March of 
Events 


In General 


FPC Resale Rate Control 
Upheld 


HE U. S. Supreme Court on June 

16th unanimously upheld the Fed- 
eral Power Commission’s jurisdiction to 
regulate rates for wholesale deliveries of 
natural gas produced and gathered with- 
in the state of Louisiana to pipe-line 
companies for resale outside of the state. 
The decision arose upon petition for re- 
hearing by the Interstate Natural Gas 
Company, which claimed that (1) since 
its transactions were completed within 
the state it was not interstate commerce 
subject to Federal control and that (2) 
its operations were essentially those of 
production and gathering and therefore 
exempt under § 1(b) of the Natural Gas 
Act. 

The highest court, in a decision by 
Chief Justice Vinson, held that intra- 
state sale and delivery of products to be 
resold outside of the state were a continu- 
ous movement of interstate commerce. 
The exemption of “production and 
gathering” was held to be a reservation 
of the powers of the state, which did not 
complain in this case of FPC interfer- 
ence, 

The use of compressors to increase 
pressure flow was held to be a “mere in- 
cident” of the movement in interstate 
commerce — without effect on its legal 
status. 


Tristate Gas Pact Plan 


(=. Beauford Jester of Texas 
said recently he was willing to dis- 
cuss the tristate gas pact proposed by 
Oklahoma’s Governor Roy J. Turner. 
Governor Turner mentioned the de- 
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sirability of a Texas-Oklahoma-Kansas 
gas agreement when Jester visited him a 
short time ago. 

“We had only a casual discussion, but 
I - willing to go into it further,” Jester 
said. 

The Texas governor stated that “our 
big problem now is utilization and con- 
servation of natural gas. We must stop 
waste before we do anything else.” 

Jester said he agreed with Governor 
Turner that uniform taxation in the 
three big gas-producing states would en- 
courage orderly withdrawal from joint 
reservoirs. The Hugoton-Guymon-Pan- 
handle fields in Kansas, Oklahoma, and 
Texas are believed to produce from a 
common reservoir, the world’s largest. 

Proposed gas taxes were defeated this 
year in the legislatures of all three 
states. Unless each state has an identical 
production tax, Governor Turner said, 
the state with the smallest tax will get 
the most business. Through codperation, 
industry can be attracted to this section 
by natural gas, Turner said. 


Says U. S. Should Build Dam 


OVERNOR J. Strom Thurmond, of 
South Carolina, recently said the 
Federal government should turn down 
the offer of the Savannah River Electric 
Company to build the $46,000,000 Ciark 
Hill dam on the Savannah river. 

The Federal government should con- 
tinue the power, navigation, and flood- 
control program authorized by Congress 
in 1944, he said, for two reasons: 

1. There is no assurance the power 
company will construct the project. 

2. Federal construction is in the 
public interest. 
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Thurmond told a closed session of a 
House Appropriations subcommittee : 

The construction of the Clark Hill project 
by the Federal government is of vital impor- 
tance to South Carolina and Georgia, We 
doubt the faith of the power company in its 
request to build this project. 

Past history of this company indicates it 
would not. 


He said the company “changes its 
mind too often,” has promised to build 
the project, decided against building it, 
has supported Federal construction, 
then withdrawn support. 

“We are fearful,” he said, “that the 
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company will again change its mind.” 

The Federal government, on the 
other hand, he said in his prepared state- 
ment, has completed such projects as the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, the Hoover 
dam on the Colorado river, Grand Coulee 
and Bonneville dams on the Columbia 
river, Norfork dam in Arkansas, and “is 
going forth without delay on the Alla- 
toona river” project in Georgia. 

He said his state believes the Federal 
government will “do a more complete 
job” in development of the Savannah 
river basin than the power company will 
do. 


Alabama 


Utility Strike Bill Offered 


comm lockouts, and work stoppages 
involving employees of public utili- 
ties would be banned under a bill offered 
last month in the state house by Repre- 
sentative J. H. Benford, of Marshall 
county. 

The measure would affect utilities 
furnishing water, light, heat, gas, elec- 
tric power, transportation, or communi- 
cation, “or anyone of them.” 

Any utility to which the railway labor 


act applies would be exempt from the 
bill. If enacted into law, the legislation 
would require both management and la- 
bor to submit to compulsory arbitration 
of a labor dispute and would empower 
the state public service commission to 
take possession of any utility and to 
order it operated by the state. 

Violation of the law would constitute 
a misdemeanor punishable by a fine of 
from $10 to $1,000 and a jail sentence 
of twelve months or less. 


Arkansas 


Attempt to Forestall Referendum 


HE Little Rock city council and the 
Capital Transportation Company 
may try to forestall a referendum on the 
controversial transit franchise by repeal- 
ing the ordinance passed on May Sth and 
agreeing upon a new contract which they 
hope will gain wider public support. 
The ordinance, passed May Sth by a 
vote of 5 to 4, extended the company’s 
franchise twenty-five years, provided 
for installation of trackless trolleys on 
some routes, permitted the company to 
pave over its streetcar rails with asphalt 
and be freed of all further responsibility, 
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and reshuffled trolley and bus routes. 
Petitions have been filed with City Clerk 
H. C, Graham demanding a referendum 
on the ordinance. 

C. Hamilton Moses, president of 
Arkansas Power & Light Company, 
which owns the Capital Transportation 
Company, said the company is willing to 
make some concessions to prevent a 
referendum and to enable the company 
to proceed with its long-planned expan- 
sion and improvement program. He indi- 
cated the company might accept some ad- 
ditional responsibility for upkeep of city 
streets, and would consider altering 
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routes prescribed under the new law. 

City Attorney T. J, Gentry said that, 
even though petitions for the referen- 
dum have been filed, the city still can 
avoid the expense of an election. The 
present ordinance has the effect of a 
contract between the city and the trans- 
portation company, but it can be revoked 
by the people in a referendum. If both 
the company and the city council agreed, 
the present ordinance could be repealed. 


Mr. Moses said the company plans to 
ask an increase in fares regardless of the 
fate of the franchise ordinance, and that 
the amount of increase to be sought de- 
pends upon financial concessions the 
company is forced to make. The com- 
pany is extremely anxious to proceed 
with its program of improvement, but 
cannot borrow money to pay for equip- 
ment soon to be delivered as long as the 
franchise question is unsettled, he said. 


Florida 


Compulsory Arbitration 
Becomes Law 


GC, Caldwell last month al- 
lowed to become state law without 
his signature a bill providing for com- 
pulsory arbitration of labor disputes in 
public utilities. 

The measure provides for appoint- 
ment of a conciliator by the governor in 
such disputes and further appointment 
of a board of arbitration if the concilia- 
tor is unable to effect a settlement be- 


tween utility management and _ labor. 

Both labor and management, under the 
new law, would be allowed to nominate 
one member each for the arbitration 
board, while the third member would be 
named by the governor to represent the 
public. 

The arbitration board’s findings would 
be binding on both labor and manage- 
ment and any attempt at a lockout by 
management, or a strike by labor, during 
the arbitration period, would be subject 
to a $10,000-a-day fine. 


Georgia 


Lines Sign Profit-sharing Pact 
AKING their employees partners in 
the business, two bus lines oper- 
ated in the Atlanta area by J. C. Stein- 
metz last month signed a profit-sharing 
plan contract believed to be unique in 

the South. 

By terms of the contract, the Subur- 
ban Coach Lines and the Atlanta North- 
ern Lines, Inc., agreed to set aside 25 


per cent of net operating profits before 
taxes for division among their ninety 
employee members of the Atlanta Local 
of Street Railway Workers Union 
(AFL), Steinmetz revealed. 

The plan operates.on a novel point 
system, with varying amounts of credit 
being given for seniority, application to 
duty, accident record, appearance, and 
ability. 


Idaho 


Prepare for Rehearing 
HE state public utilities commission 
recently retained Richard E. Harp- 
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er, Seattle, certified public accountant, to 
prepare accounting data for a pending re- 
hearing on rate increases authorized 
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last January 11th by the commission. 
The rehearing was ordered after 1,300 
farmers in the Grangeville area protested 
a hike in rural service charges. Commis- 
sioner W. B. Joy said while the rural 
users demanded the rehearing the entire 
rate structure would be reconsidered. 


Harper, a former utilities auditor in 
Idaho, also was retained by the commis- 
sion to prepare accounting information 
for the commission at the recent rehear- 
ing of similar increases for the Mountain 
States Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
in southern Idaho. 


Indiana 


Gives Pay Raise 

ROVISION for an increase averaging 
13 cents an hour for straight-time 
hourly employees was contained in nego- 
tiated changes of the continuing contract 
between the Indianapolis Power & Light 
Company and the Electric Utility Work- 

ers Union (independent). 
Announcement of the wage increases 
and other benefits was made last month 
by officials of the independent union, 
which represents employees of the util- 
ity. The wage raise, which will amount to 
$400,000 annually, represents an 11 per 
cent increase, with the range of increases 


varying between 8 and 20 cents an hour. 
Together with the costs of additional 
benefits granted the union, the total wage 
equals 184 cents an hour. 

The recently approved agreement also 
provides paid holiday and vacation plans, 
a 5-day week for employees in the com- 
pany’s Monument Circle building, and 
double time for the seventh consecutive 
day worked in any scheduled work week. 

The 2-year contract, which will run 
until June 16, 1949, also provides that it 
may be reopened once each year by either 
party to negotiate changes in basic wage 
and salary rates. 


Kentucky 


Bars Bus Fare Rise 
MOTION authorizing the Paducah 
Bus Company to raise fares in that 
city from 5 to 10 cents for adult patrons 
was rejected 3 to 2 recently by the Padu- 
cah board of commissioners. 
Commissioner Paul Friedlander, who 


offered the motion, said it was presented 
for the purpose of bringing the bus fare 
question to a head. The company asked 
permission to raise fares in Paducah 
several weeks ago, shortly after a board 
of arbitration granted its employees a 
10-cent hourly wage increase. 


Massachusetts 


House Votes El Purchase 

HE battle over public ownership of 

the Boston Elevated Railway 
through purchase of $20,300,000 of its 
assets at $85 a share plunged the state 
house into seven hours of wrangling and 
two legislative days before the bill was 
finally passed on June 12th in substan- 


tially the same form as previously ap- 
proved by the senate. 

Before taking the 147-to-43 vote on 
roll call, the house swept aside a dozen 
amendments designed to cut the purchase 
price or to impose restrictions on the 5- 
man authority which will take over the 
road after its purchase by the public. 
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Governor Bradford subsequently 
signed the public ownership bill. El stock, 
which sold as low as $52 a share this 
year, jumped to a high of $74 after the 
governor announced his approval of 
public ownership. 

Democrats waged a day-long fight, but 
failed to put over their drive for taking 
over the road by eminent domain, as fa- 
vored by State Auditor Buckley, instead 
of paying $85 a share. 


Labor Bills Pass House 


eG - state house on June 11th passed 
five phases of the controversial 
Slichter labor committee recommenda- 
tions. The Republican majority over- 


came strong Democratic objections to 
pass measures which would: 

Permit a worker expelled by his union 
to continue on his job in a closed shop 
pending his appeals to the union, labor 
relations board, and the courts. 

Permit the governor to seize strike- 
bound utilities or businesses which con- 
tribute to the public health or safety. 

Make mandatory arbitration of boy- 
cotts or jurisdicional disputes until the 
merits of the case have been determined 
by the state board of arbitration. 

Permit an employer to appeal to the 
state board if there is a dispute centering 
around the collective bargaining agent. 

Permit issuance of injunctions in some 
labor disputes. 


& 
Michigan 


State Curbs Strikes 

ABOR unions in Michigan face a new 
law which requires them to arbi- 
trate disputes in public utilities or hos- 
pitals and to strike only after a majority 
vote of members in the collective bar- 

gaining unit involved in a dispute. 
Far more stringent than any previous 
Michigan labor law, but much less dras- 
tic than many legislators wanted, the 


new statute was written during the legis- 
lature’s struggle to adjourn. 

The measure was sent to Governor 
Kim Sigler for signature or veto. If he 
signed it, as expected, it probably would 
go into effect October 11th. 

It and a bill previously passed to for- 
bid strikes by public employees consti- 
tute the only enactments by the present 
legislature to curb labor strife. 


Minnesota 


Heating Gas Delay Seen 


S’: PAUL may get natural gas for cook- 
ing purposes in about one year, but 
use of that fuel for house heating may 
not be permitted for two years or more. 

This opinion was voiced in St. Paul 
recently by city officials as a result of an 
order issued last month in Washington 
by the Federal Power Commission, 
authorizing the use of natural gas for 
general purposes in St. Paul. 

Delays in putting the gas into use will 
result from lack of transmission facili- 
ties, according to William Parranto, pub- 
lic utilities commissioner, and Edwin F. 
Jones, city utilities engineer. 
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Jones pointed out that present restric- 
tions are in force on the use of gas for 
space-heating purposes all along the 
transmission line from the Kansas gas 
fields to Minneapolis. Those restrictions 
undoubtedly will be maintained until ad- 
ditional pipe lines are installed, he said. 

St. Paul was reported to be processing 
an ordinance, to become effective soon, 
which would prohibit the installation of 
space-heating gas equipment. Minne- 
apolis, which has had natural gas for 
years, adopted such an ordinance last De- 
cember, and the regulation in St. Paul is 
intended to conserve fuel for cooking 


purposes. 
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Missouri 


Oppose Penalty Hike 


HE Gas Service Company, successor 

to the Kansas City Gas Company, 
recently sought to increase the early 
penalty on delinquent bills from 2 per 
cent to 5 per cent. The city’s legal de- 
partment was reported to be recommend- 
ing to the council that the city resist the 
efforts to make the change. 

Jerome M. Joffee, utilities counsel for 
the city, said the present penalty schedule 
had been in effect since 1933, when 
Judge John Caskie Collet, then chairman 
of the state public service commission, 
recommended new schedules for the city’s 
utilities, following complaint by Joffee, 
as a state senator, that the charges were 
too high. 

The gas company and the Kansas City 
Power & Light Company then were per- 
mitted a penalty of 10 per cent on bills 
not paid when due. 


The gas company penalties now are 2 
per cent added one to five days after the 
due date of a bill ; 5 per cent, six to fifteen 
days after due date ; and 12 per cent after 
fifteen days. The Kansas City Power & 
Light Company adds a 5 per cent penalty. 


Lower Court Ruling Sustained 


HE state supreme court last month 

handed down an opinion sustaining 

a lower court ruling that the St. Louis 

municipal income tax is unconstitutional. 

Public utility firms were among those 
who had protested the local levy. 


Air-conditioning Service Curbed 


HE Kansas City Power & Light 

Company recently received state 
public service commission approval to 
curtail electric service for large-scale air 
conditioning in order to conserve power 
during the summer months. 

The company said in its application 
for commission approval of the curtail- 
ment that failure to get new equipment 
and an increasing demand for electric 
energy made the change necessary. It 
noted that moving picture theaters in 
Kansas City and parts of Jackson and 
Clay counties would be most affected by 
the curtailment. 

The necessity for restricting any par- 
ticular customer would be decided by the 
utility. But the customer would be re- 
imbursed for his loss on a specified scale. 


e 
Nebraska 


FPC Denies Request 
fe Federal Power Commission re- 
cently denied a request by the Cen- 
tral Nebraska Public Power and Irriga- 
tion District for stay, pending Supreme 
Court appeal, of FPC orders which re- 
quired the codperative to pay annual 
license charges for the years 1942 and 
1943 on its hydroelectric power project 
on the Platte and North Platte rivers. 
The codperative appealed to the 
eighth circuit court of appeals for a re- 
versal of the FPC orders dated February 
17 and April 15, 1944, and July 12, 1946. 
During the time the case was pending, 
the circuit court stayed the orders. In 
April the court of appeals affirmed the 
commission’s orders. 


Following the court of appeals judg- 
ment, the codperative filed an application 
with the FPC stating that it proposed to 
appeal to the Supreme Court for a writ 
of certiorari and asked the commission 
to stay its orders until a decision was 
given. At the same time the codperative 
paid, under protest, the annual charges 
required by the FPC orders on condition 
that the funds would be deposited to a 
special account in the United States 
Treasury for refund to the licensee if the 
Supreme Court appeal should be success- 
ful. 

The FPC found that the payment 
under protest made it unnecessary and 
inappropriate to grant the request for 
stay. 
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North Carolina 


Gets New Rate Schedule 


Se Carolina Central Gas Company 
of Hendersonville last month was 
granted permission by the state utilities 
commission to substitute one rate 
schedule for all existing schedules, Edgar 
Womble, rate expert, announced. 

The company also was granted permis- 
sion to change the heat value of gas from 
540 stv to 1,300 stu, and to change to a 


thermal basis instead of cubic foot basis 
on rates for heating. 

The changes will mean a 5 per cent 
reduction in domestic and commercial 
rates, Womble said, but added that the 
rates for space heating of residences 
would be slightly higher. 

He said the gas company petitioned 
for the changes since it said that it had 
been operating at a loss. 


Pennsylvania 


Sign Wage Pact 


2-YEAR contract between the Penn- 

sylvania Power & Light Company, 

with general wage increases and other 

benefits equivalent to a 13.6 per cent raise, 

was signed last month at the company’s 
headquarters in Allentown. 

The contract includes a clause for 
wage reopening at the end of one year. 
The contract with the Employees Inde- 
pendent Association, bargaining agent 
for 5,200 nonsupervisory employees, was 
effective June Ist. 

The contract adds Armistice Day to 
bring holidays to eight. 


FEPC Measures Dead 


| pe employment practices legislation, 
endorsed by Republicans and Demo- 
crats in their 1946 campaign platforms, 
is dead for the present session. Defying 
Governor Duff’s demand for action on 
FEPC legislation, the house labor rela- 
tions committee last month rejected a 
motion to report out one of the pending 
bills by a vote of 17 to 8. 

The bill to outlaw discrimination in 
hiring because of color, race, or creed 
was killed by a secret ballot. 

No FEPC measure has emerged in 
either house during the 1947 session. 


Texas 


Governor Signs Gas Bill 

EGISLATION intended to broaden the 

market for natural gas and aid the 
carbon black industry in the Panhandle 
was approved last month by Governor 
Beauford H. Jester. 

He signed into law a bill which will 
permit sale under certain conditions of 
sweet gas for carbon black manufacture. 
Now only sour may be burned for that 
purpose. The governor hailed the act as 
one which might add a million dollars in 
new tax revenue for the state during the 
next two years. He was given that esti- 
mate based on increased sale of natural 
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gas and the manufacture of carbon black. 
Although signing the bill, the gov- 
ernor pointed out there are controver- 
sial points involved. Two of the three 
members of the commission approve of 
it, he said. In the past there has been a 
school of thought in that regulatory 
agency that manufacture of carbon black 
was a wasteful process, he reviewed. 
Offsetting that, however, he said, is a 
high court decision defining correlative 
rights of owners. Under existing condi- 
tions in the Panhandle field, which has a 
common reservoir with both types of gas, 
drainage of sweet gas could occur. 
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The Latest Utility Rulings 


Commission Must Show Basis for Allocation 
Of Gas Company Costs 


[’ is not the function of the court to 
select a formula for allocating costs 
between regulated and unregulated busi- 
ness of a natural gas company. Judg- 
ment and discretion must control be- 
cause the matter is not an exact science. 
The discretion which must be exercised 
is that of the commission. But, says the 
United States Court of Appeals in re- 
viewing an order of the Federal Power 
Commission : 


At the same time, Congress has forbidden 
arbitrary action and has imposed upon the 
courts a duty of review in that respect. Arbi- 
trary action, if it means anything, means ac- 
tion not based on facts or reason. The dis- 
cretion and judgment confided in the com- 
mission must be exercised upon facts and for 
reason. The duty of review imposed upon 
the courts requires that the facts be found 
and the reasons stated. Otherwise, the courts 
cannot determine whether a given action is 
or is not arbitrary. 


The commission, in 63 PUR(NS) 89, 
had fixed rates for natural gas sold to 
public utilities for resale. Sales to indus- 
trial consumers were not subject to reg- 
ulation by the Federal commission. An 
allocation of costs as between these two 
types of business was therefore made. 

The court upheld the commission in 
using the demand-commodity formula 
and refused to overturn conclusions 
within the limits of the proper exercise 
of judgment by the commission. The 
commission’s finding as to the percentage 
of demand costs applicable to regulated 
sales was sustained. 

_ The commission’s classification of var- 
ous costs as demand costs or as com- 


modity costs was, however, found to be 
without sufficient support. The commis- 
sion, according to the court, did not al- 
locate costs according to the demand- 
commodity formula as heretofore under- 
stood but according to its own definitions 
= its informed judgment. The court 
said: 


It seems evident that formulae have no 
validity without definition of the factors. A 
formula is a combination of defined factors 
which yields a stated result. If the factors 
comprising the formula be not used, the for- 
mula is not used. 

The commission was not bound to the es- 
tablished demand-commodity formula, even 
though an undeviating pursuit of an estab- 
lished path would lend itself to facility of 
understanding. It chose in this case to de- 
part from the established concepts; that is, 
from the established definitions of the fac- 
tors which comprise the formula. So it can- 
not say that its allocation is proper merely 
because the named formula is proper. When 
the commission purports to act upon “the ex- 
ercise of informed judgment,” apart from 
established criteria, it must make clear and 
complete the findings and the reasons which 
lead to its conclusion. 


The commission had defined demand 
costs as costs which “vary with the de- 
mands made on the pipe line’s capacity.” 
This, said the court, was a clear departure 
from recognized definition and was 
most ambiguous. The court said it was 
at a loss to understand what was meant 
by the statement that “demand costs vary 
with the demand.” 

Allocation of general and administra- 
tive costs upon the basis of supervised 
expenditures, exclusive of gas pur > 
seemed to be reasonable and within the 
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discretion of the commission. Allocation 
of the rate of return, half to demand and 
half to commodity, was sustained as an 
established treatment of this item. 

An objection to the allowance of a 6 
per cent rate of return instead of 64 per 
cent was overruled. The company had 
contended it lacked advance notice of the 
commission’s intention to allow only 6 
per cent. The court pointed out, however, 
that the order of investigation recited 
that the inquiry would concern rates and 
charges and this was sufficient notice that 
the rate of return also would be con- 
sidered. 

The order as to allocation of costs was 
reversed and remanded with instructions 
that the commission make clear the for- 


mula or method it used in ascertaining 
the costs of regulable sales and that it 
make findings of the facts, based upon 
substantial evidence in the record, upon 
which it made its allocations of com- 
pressor station labor, depreciation, su- 
pervision and engineering, and taxes 
other than Federal income taxes. 

The court found no error in respect to 
expense allowances. The company had 
questioned allowances for labor costs, 
past service pensions, contributions to 
customer companies, rate case expense, 
and Federal income taxes. Neither did 
the court find error in regard to the rate 
base, including working capital. Missis- 
sippi River Fuel Corp. v. Federal Power 
Commission et al. 


7 


Depreciation Allowances Increased for 
Municipal Plants 


HE Massachusetts Department of 
Public Utilities, under the provi- 
sions of § 57 of Chap 164 of the General 
Laws (Ter. Ed.), approved petitions by 
municipal plants for higher allowances 
for depreciation for the year 1947. In 
each case the present allowance was 3 
per cent. 
An increase to 44 per cent was author- 
ized for the Taunton Municipal Lighting 


Plant, to 5 per cent for the Mansfield 
Municipal Light Department and the 
Municipal Light Plant of Norwood, and 
to 6 per cent for the Peabody Municipal 
Light Plant. Re Taunton Municipal 
Lighting Plant (DPU 4346); Re 
Mansfield Municipal Light Dept. 
(DPU 7247); Re Norwood Municipal 
Light Plant (DPU 7271); Re Peabody 
Municipal Light Plant (DPU 7477). 


e 


Court Refuses to Rule on Rates for 
Electric Submetering 


Si question whether rate classifica- 
tions are unreasonable because they 
call for higher rates to those who resell 
electricity to tenants for specific separate 
charges than to those who supply elec- 
tricity without making separate charges 
is a matter for commission determination. 
For this reason the New York Supreme 
Court dismissed a complaint of dis- 
crimination. 

The corporation owning an apartment 
hotel purchased electricity from an elec- 
tric utility for its store, professional, and 
residential tenants. The charge for elec- 
tricity supplied to about 30 per cent of 
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the tenants was included in their rent. 
Other tenants paid the landlord for elec- 
tricity according to periodic meter read- 
ings. 

The company had in effect a higher 
rate classification for the latter service. 
Submetering and resale at a special rate 
was prohibited under the lower rate 
schedule. 

The reasonableness of rates, rules, or 
practices, said the court, is a question to 
be determined in the first instance by the 
commission. Courts should not interfere 
in matters so highly technical in character 
until they have been passed upon by the 
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trained body established for that pur- 


se. 
poThe New York laws authorize differ- 
ences in rates based upon the purpose for 
which the current is used or upon any 
other reasonable consideration. The 
customer urged that the words “purposes 
for which used” referred only to the 
“function of use”; that is, whether the 
use is for light, heat, power, street rail- 
way, and the like. The court, however, 
adopted the view that reasonable dis- 
crimination is permissible where the 
function for which the current is used 


is identical. Different uses may involve 
the same function, such as illumination. 

Sight should not be lost of the fact, 
said the court, that a judicial ruling in- 
validating the rule that the lower rate 
classification is not available to those who 
resell electricity for a specific charge 
would substantially reduce the utility’s 
revenues and give rise to complicated 
questions as to the method by which such 
losses should be recouped from other 
classes of customers. Croydon Syndicate, 
Inc. v. Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York, Inc. 


e 


Exchange of Telephone F acilities Approved 
To Eliminate Duplication 


4G Pennsylvania commission ap- 
proved the application of two tele- 
phone companies for approval of the sale 
and exchange of facilities. The com- 
panies had been rendering competing 
services with considerable duplication of 
lines and equipment. The object of the 
application was to obtain authority to 
eliminate this condition. 

A few subscribers protested that under 
the new plan they would not be served 
by the company of their choice. The 
commission thought that the boundary 
line between the companies had not been 
arbitrarily or capriciously determined 


and expressed the opinion that wherever 
the line was placed there would be some 
complaint, as well as some dissatis- 
faction. 

The commission did not believe that 
the protests of a few subscribers should 
be permitted to interfere with a plan 
which it considered a progressive step 
toward complete elimination of unneces- 
sary and uneconomical duplication of 
facilities and an arrangement wherein the 
utilities might operate without the threat 
of invasion of their territory and ruinous 
competition. Re Commonwealth Tele ph. 
Co. (Application Docket No. 67331). 


z 


Company Permitted to Acquire Municipal 
Electric Plant 


. > Wisconsin commission has ap- 
proved the purchase of the Colby 
municipal electric plant by Northern 
States Power Company. The commis- 
sion had previously found that the sale 
by the city, in accordance with the terms 
of a preliminary agreement for a pur- 
chase price of $55,000, would best serve 
the interests of the city. Thereafter the 
voters of the city approved the transac- 
tion by a vote of 335 to 35, and the city 
council authorized the mayor and the city 
clerk to carry out the terms of the agree- 
ment. 
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The transfer will result in a reduction 
in rates to many customers in Colby, and 
no rates will be increased. A superior 
service both in quantity and quality, said 
the commission, will be available to cus- 
tomers of the utility as a result of the 
acquisition of the properties. 

Original cost of the property, exclu- 
sive of materials and supplies, was fixed 
at $41,788 and depreciation at $17,140. 
The value of the property, in the opinion 
of the commission, did not substantially 
differ in amount from depreciated orig- 
inal cost. The commission said : 
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We are concerned with the value of the 
P here involved for two purposes 
only: (1) to ascertain whether such value 
differs substantially from the purchase price 
therefor, and, if so, (2) to ascertain and 
prescribe the proper accounting practice to 
reflect the proposed transaction and its re- 
sults. It is unquestioned that the proposed 
purchase price of the property here involved 
greatly exceeds its value. 


The company was required to record 
the acquisition of all the property except 


materials and supplies in its plant account 
at the amount of $41,788, together with 
a credit to its depreciation reserve of 
$17,410, so as to reflect a book cost, less 
depreciation, of $24,648. The difference 
between that amount and the purchase 
price of $55,000, after adjustment for 
materials and supplies acquired, would 
be charged to earned surplus account. 
Re Northern States Power Co. (2-U- 
2373). 


z 


Student Commutation Ticket Made Available to GI’s 


A= by a Massachusetts legis- 
lator that the commission require 
railroads to make student commutation 
tickets available to GI’s was approved 
over railroad protests. 

Since 1912 the special rate had been 
available only to students under twenty- 
one years of age. The carriers, while 
sympathizing with veterans over twenty- 
one who were attending school under the 
GI Bill of Rights, pointed out that their 
whole commutation business was non- 
compensatory and argued that it would 
be financially impossible to extend the 
student commutation service any further. 

The commission examined the student 
rate from the date of its inception and 


concluded that there was no reason why 
it could not be changed in scope when- 
ever it appeared in the public interest to 
do so. 

In summing up its position, the com- 
mission stated : 


Consideration must be given to the fact 
that these students were in the service of 
their ‘4 during the very yeas that they 
could ha had the use of these 46-ride 
tickets go pursuing their por le 
work. 

We believe that those members of the 
armed forces who are now attending institu- 
tions of learning are now entitled regardless 
of . to receive the benefits of these 46-ride 
tickets. 


Re Fleming (DPU 7667). 


2 


Special Motor Vehicle Service Unauthorized 


PETITION for a license to engage in 

the business of rendering special or 
charter service by motor vehicle was dis- 
missed by the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Public Utilities. Service would 
be similar to that of a broker. The ve- 
hicles would be hired from local carriers. 
For example, the operator would adver- 
tise for sale admission to some event, or 
series of scheduled events, such as night 
ball games, including transportation to 


and from the places of amusement. 

The commission thought that § 11A 
of Chap 159A of the statutes did not 
authorize this type of service. Such a 
service to a series of events would also 
encroach upon § 1 of the law. It further 
appeared that this statute did not pro- 
vide for the licensing of brokers engaged 
in the business of rendering transporta- 
tion to the public. Re Dube et al. (DPU 
5955-GW ). 


7 


Disposition of Write-ups 


Tk oa Louisiana commission, in an in- 
vestigation of electric rates and 
practices, allowed a company to transfer 
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from plant account to retirement reserve 
an amount termed a “write-up.” This 
was permitted because the company had 
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augmented its retirement reserve by 
transferring an amount from surplus and 
by building up the retirement reserve ap- 
plicable to Louisiana property by allocat- 
ing to Louisiana more than a pro rata 
share of the reserve when Texas prop- 
erties had been disposed of. 

Since a predecessor company’s original 
cost and reclassification study had not 
been made and the present merged com- 
pany had not reached a stage of inte- 
grated operation sufficiently advanced to 
permit both amortization of integration 
costs and satisfactory rate reductions, it 
was the opinion of the commission that 


the amortization of utility plant acquisi- 
tion adjustments through charges to op- 
erating revenue should not be commenced 
at the time. 

A rate of return of 6 per cent was con- 
sidered adequate to compensate the 
owners, to attract necessary capital, and 
maintain a sound investment. A fixed 
amount was approved for current de- 
preciation, with a provision that 3.1 per 
cent of net additions subsequently made 
should be added annually to depreciation 
reserve. Louisiana Public Service Com- 
mission v. Gulf Public Service Co. et al. 


(Order No. 4554, Nos. 4270, 4274). 


e 
Denial of Stay of Rate Order Reversed 


Te United States Supreme Court 
reversed a lower court order deny- 
ing a colliery corporation a stay from an 
Interstate Commerce Commission order 
declaring a railroad rate unlawful. 

The argument on appeal focused on the 
procedural requirements of the Urgent 
Deficiencies Act, under which the cor- 
poration had sought the stay. The act re- 
quires that a 3-judge court hear and de- 
termine any suit to enjoin an order of the 
commission. The corporation pointed out 


that while three judges attended the hear- 
ing, the subsequent illness of one of them 
prevented his passing judgment on the 
matter. From this it was argued that the 
procedural requirement of a 3-judge 
hearing and determination was not satis- 
fied. 

The Supreme Court agreed with this 
view and stated that the plain language of 
the act required strict adherence to its 
terms. Ayrshire Collieries Corp. et al. v. 
United States et al. 


& 
Parity Rates for State’ Traffic 


HE Pennsylvania commission 

denied the application of a number 
of intrastate motor carriers for a rate in- 
crease on certain cereal foods classifica- 
tions. The commission took cognizance 
of an Interstate Commerce Commission 
ruling in the same matter and said: 


. . it is desirable to maintain an existing 
parity between intrastate and interstate rates, 


so that all shipments originating at or des- 
tined to points in Pennsylvania may be sub- 
ject to the same uniform charges, thus avoid- 
ing the difficulty of applying one basis of 
rates intrastate and another interstate, with 
the resultant confusion to both shippers and 
carriers, 


Public Utility Commission v. Alko Ex- 


press Lines et al. (Complaint Docket No. 
14031). 


2 


Denial of Radio License Renewal Contested 


RELIGIOUS organization’s a 
from a denial by the Federal on 
munications Commission of its applica- 
tion to renew its radio station license was 
affirmed in part and remanded in part by 
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the United States Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia. 

The religious organization had made 
a contract with a radio station, under 
which it sold its rights in the station for 
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a fixed weekly sum, also the right to con- 
siderable broadcasting time for a period 
of one hundred years. The contract also 
provided that, if the operator of the sta- 
tion failed to carry out the conditions of 
the contract, all right, title, and interest 
in the property would revert to the 
church. The Federal Communications 
Commission approved the contract. 

About ten years later the operator of 
the station applied for renewal of its li- 
cense, in which proceeding the church in- 
tervened on behalf of the station op- 
erator. The commission denied the re- 
newal. 

The contention of the church, on ap- 
peal, was that the commission after hav- 
ing once approved the contract could not 


now object to its terms. The district 
court disagreed and pointed out that the 
commission was free to change its policy 
as it saw fit and that the legal doctrine of 
“res judicata’ does not apply to admin- 
istrative bodies. 

The court ruled, however, that the 
commission erred in not giving the 
parties opportunity to modify the con- 
tract so that objectionable portions would 
be eliminated. The court pointed out: 

. . . valuable rights and investments made 
in reliance on a license of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission should not be de- 
stroyed except for the most compelling rea- 
sons, 


Churchill Tabernacle v. Federal Com- 
munications Commission, 160 F2d 244. 


z 


Other Important Rulings 


HE Georgia commission ordered a 

telephone company to establish tem- 
porary service in an area to which it had 
extended service until line failure, where 
the company, although making many 
promises and plans for service, had done 
nothing concrete for almost four years. 
The commission further ordered the 
company to make a survey as to the cost 
of establishing dial service in the area 
and to return a recommendation within 
thirty days. Re Southeastern Teleph. Co. 
(File No. 19378, Docket No. 7724-A). 


A motor carrier’s appeal from an order 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
granting, with limitations, its application 
for a certificate was denied by the United 
States District Court. The commission, 
the court said, in awarding a grandfather 
certificate, was required to consider only 
actual operations and not mere possibili- 
ties. Motor Haulage Co., Inc., v. United 
States et al. 70 F Supp 17. 


The New York commission approved 
the application of a veteran’s camp to 
change the name of a railroad station to 
the name of the veterans’ organization 


where the camp was located in a wild 
mountainous region and where the only 
users of the station would be people go- 
ing to and from the camp. The commis- 
sion said that the change in name would 
identify the station in the minds of the 
public with the principal reason for its 
existence and would, therefore, appear to 
be in the public interest. Re American 
Legion Mountain Camp, Inc. (Case 
13021). 


The Wisconsin commission, upon a 
showing that demands for gas could not 
be met by the present supply of a gas 
utility, approved for temporary applica- 
tion rules restricting the connection of 
commercial, industrial, and residential 
space-heating customers. Re Superior 
Water, Light & Power Co. (2-U-2392). 


In establishing a new rate schedule for 
a municipally owned water utility, the 
Wisconsin commission pointed out that 
the same factors should be considered in 
determining a water rate schedule re- 
gardless of whether the utility is publicl 
or privately owned. Re City of Appel- 
ton (2-U-2303). 


Note.—The cases above referred to, where decided by courts or regulatory commissions, 
will be published in full or abstracted in Public Utilities Reports. 
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MICHIGAN PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Re Upper Peninsula Power Company 


D-3571 
April 21, 1947 


PPLICATION for authority to issue securities; granted sub- 
ject to conditions. 


Commissions, § 17 — Statutory powers and duties. 


1. The Commission is a statutory body and, as such, is possessed of such 
powers and duties as are conferred and imposed by statute, p. 98. 
Security issues, § 132 — Scope of proceedings. 

2. The statutory provisions giving the Commission power over securities 
and providing that if the Commission is satisfied that funds derived from 
the issue of securities are to be applied to lawful purposes and are essential 
to the successful carrying out of such purposes, the Commission shall grant 
authority to make the issue applied for—these provisions fix the scope of 
the hearings and determinations upon security issues, and such hearings 
should be kept within the statutory issues, p. 98. 


Security issues, § 129 — Parties — Intervention. 
3. Municipalities, rural electric associations, members of such associations, 
and others who are customers of electric companies are not proper parties 
entitled to intervene on an application by a power company for authority 
to issue securities in order to obtain funds to acquire those utility companies, 
even though the applicants for intervention have filed complaints against the 
rates of those companies, especially when the applicants for intervention do 
not present the issue that the company will not apply the funds to lawful 
purposes or that the issue and amount is not essential to the successful carry- 
ing out of such lawful purposes, p. 98. 

Security issues, § 120 — Condition of approval — Delay in approving sale — Pend- 

ing rate complaint. 

4. Issuance of common stock to be exchanged for common stock of other 
utilities was authorized, subject to the condition that the stock might not be 
disposed of or sold to the public until further order of the Commission, 
except as to the disposition of a small percentage of common stock by 
minority stockholders and as to stockholders of the consolidating companies 
dealing in such stock as they might receive, it being the Commission’s intent 
to make no further order permitting sale of the stock to the public until 
rate complaints had been heard and passed upon, p. 98. 


* 


By the Commission: These pro- The following have petitioned to inter- 
ceedings began with the filing by the vene: Farmers Cooperative Trading 
Upper Peninsula Power Company of Company, of Hancock, Michigan, a co- 
its application for permission to incor- 6perative association; Pelkie Cooper- 
porate and to issue certain securities. ative Society, of Pelkie, Michigan; 
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Copper Country Cheese Cooperative, 
Inc., of Dollar Bay, Michigan ; North- 
ern Cooperatives, Inc., of Hancock, 
Michigan; Walter Salmi and eighty- 
seven members of the Ontonagon 
County Rural Electrification Associa- 
tion; Ontonagon County Rural Elec- 
trification Association ; and the village 
of Ontonagon. All of the foregoing 
likewise applied for a further hearing 
before the Commission. The applica- 
tions for leave to intervene and the ap- 
plications for further hearing in these 
proceedings are denied. 

[1, 2] This Commission is a stat- 
utory body, and as such is possessed 
of such powers and duties as are con- 
ferred and imposed by statute. Under 
this Commission’s jurisdiction, power 
over securities is conferred by Act 
144 of the Public Acts of 1909, as 
amended, and by Act 3 of the Pub- 
lic Acts of 1939. By § 1 of Act 144 
of the Public Acts of 1909, con- 
cerning security applications, it is pro- 
vided : 

“If from the application filed and 
such other information obtained from 
the investigation herein authorized, 
the said Commission shall be satisfied 
that the funds derived from such issue 
of stocks, bonds, or notes are to be ap- 
plied to lawful purposes and that such 
issue and amount is essential to the 
successful carrying out of such pur- 
poses, or that the issue of such stock 
fairly represents accumulated and un- 
distributed earnings invested in capital 
assets and not previously capitalized, 
then said Commission shall grant au- 
thority to make the issue applied for. 


The Commission believes that these 
provisions fix the scope of the hearings 
and determinations upon security is- 
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sues, and that such hearings should be 
kept within the statutory issues. 

[3,4] The application of the Upper 
Peninsula Power Company was set for 
hearing before the Commission on 
March 19, 1947. At this hearing Mr. 
Lawrence P. Walsh was present, rep- 
resenting the village of Ontonagon and 
the Ontonagon County Rural Elec- 
trification Association, and Mr. Joseph 
M. Donnelly was present, representing 
all of the other parties named in the 
first paragraph. At this time these 
gentlemen orally moved for permission 
to intervene and for an adjournment 
of the hearing. The motions to inter- 
vene were taken under advisement. 
Mr. Walsh and Mr. Donnelly were ac- 
corded the privilege of participating in 
the hearing and cross-examining wit- 
nesses to the same extent as though 
their permission to intervene had been 
granted. 

The motions for an adjournment 
were denied, with the understanding 
that they. might later be renewed. 

The Upper Peninsula Power Con- 
pany filed with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission an application 
seeking to have that Commission de- 
termine that the securities to be issued 
would be exempt from the provisions 
of the Federal Act. Hearing upon the 
application before the Securities and 
Exchange Commission was set for the 
25th day of March, 1947, at Philadel 
phia. 

Upon a renewal of the request for 
an adjournment of the hearing before 
this Commission, it was agreed as fol 
lows: 

Mr. Donnelly and Mr. Walsh wert 
to appear at the hearing of the appli 
cation of the Upper Peninsula Power 
Company to be held before the Securi 
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ties and Exchange Commission in 
Philadelphia on March 25th. There 
they were to attempt to establish that 
their clients are proper parties to the 
proceedings and attempt to establish 
that the interests of their clients would 
be prejudiced if the application of the 
Upper Peninsula Power Company is 
approved and leave to issue securities 
granted. 

After the record before the Securi- 
ties and Exchange -Commission is 
made, Mr. Walsh and Mr. Donnelly 
were to determine whether or not they 
believed further proceedings before the 
Michigan Public Service Commission 
should be held. If they determined 
that further proceedings should be 
held, they were to file a proper peti- 
tion. Until such time as they have 
had a reasonable opportunity to deter- 
mine whether or not they should file 


such a petition, the Michigan Public 
Service Commission agreed to with- 
hold issuance of its order. 


Neither Mr. Donnelly nor Mr. 
Walsh appeared before the Securities 
and Exchange Commission at Phila- 
delphia or made any showing there up- 
on the record. Instead, they obtained 
an adjournment of the proceedings 
and those proceedings are being ad- 
journed from week to week, await- 
ing the determination of this Com- 
mission. 


On March 31, 1947, Joseph M. 
Donnelly, on behalf of Farmers Co- 
operative Trading Company of Han- 
cock; Pelkie Cooperative Society of 
Pelkie, Michigan; Copper Country 
Cheese Cooperative, Inc., of Dollar 
Bay ; and Northern Cooperatives, Inc., 
of Hancock, Michigan, filed a com- 
plaint against the Houghton County 
Electric Light Company, complaining 


as to unreasonable rates and petition- 
ing for a rate reduction. 

The proceeds of the security issues 
of the Upper Peninsula Power Com- 
pany, if approved, will be applied to the 
acquisition of the properties of the 
Houghton County Electric Light Com- 
pany, the Copper District Power Com- 
pany, and the Iron Range Light and 
Power Company. 

On April 4, 1947, Lawrence P. 
Walsh, on behalf of the village of On- 
tonagon, filed a complaint against the 
Copper District Power Company, com- 
plaining as to unreasonable rates and 
petitioning for a reduction of such 
rates. 

On April 3, 1947, Joseph M. Don- 
nelly, on behalf of his clients above 
named and as their attorney, filed a 
petition for leave to intervene in these 
proceedings and for a further hearing 
in the above matter. 

In these proceedings the applicant, 
Upper Peninsula Power Company, 
proposes to use the proceeds of the sale 
of the securities for the acquisition of 
utility properties. Under the applica- 
tion, it is proposed to raise $3,500,000 
through the sale of bonds, $1,000,000 
through the sale of preferred stock, 
and $1,700,000 through the sale of 
common stock, being 200,000 shares 
at $9 per share, less an estimated 
$100,000 cost of financing. 

On April 15, 1947, the Upper Pen- 
insula Power Company filed with this 
Commission an amendment to its ap- 
plication. 

By a proper order in these proceed- 
ings, this Commission will authorize 
the sale of bonds and of preferred 
stock and the issuance of the common 
stock for the purpose of being ex- 
changed to acquire the outstanding 
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common stock of the Copper District such issue and amount is not essential §f jgan, 
Power Company, Houghton County to the successful carrying out of such of 19 
Electric Light Company, and the Iron lawful purposes. The Commission is term | 
Range Light and Power Company. of the opinion that only the latter is-§ fom 
Such order will be conditioned that sues may be raised in a security pro-§ cipal « 
such common stock may .not be dis- ceedings. ‘ in Ho 
posed of or sold to the public until a As the Commission views the situ-§ The 
further order of this Commission; it ation, the only possible right which ® titione 
will contain an exception to this con- may be impaired by its action is the Comn 
dition which will permit of the minor- statutory right of review. The Com-§ $10 p 
ity stockholders of the Copper District mission, in the event court action is presen 
Power Company disposing of their taken, desires to have the court pass 

shares. The holdings of such minor- upon the question as to whether or not Funded 
ity stockholders represents less than 6 the persons above named are proper 5... y 
per cent of the total common stock is- parties to a security hearing and 

sue. There will be the further excep- whether or not they may properly be 

tion that stockholders of the consoli- aggrieved through the Commission’s — - 
dating companies as among themselves action. Permission to intervene before Commo 
may deal and trade in such stock as the Commission is denied solely be-§ — 
they receive from the Upper Peninsula cause the Commission feels that the +. on 
Power Company. question should be saved for the court, 

It is the Commission’s intention to and it has as above stated, permitted i 
make no further order, permitting sale the parties to fully participate other- a 
of such common stock to the public, wise in the proceeding before it. ~ pe 
until such time as the rate complaints In view of this conclusion, it be- Ue - 
have been heard and passed upon by comes unnecessary to have any further . eo 
it. Such action by the Commission hearings before the Commission in a h 
protects any interest a consumer may these proceedings, and as has been ao 
have in these proceedings. stated, a proper order of the Commis- allel ' 

Throughout these proceedings, Mr. Sion will be issued herein authorizing] 
Donnelly and Mr. Walsh have been Conditional issuance of the securities, nail 
permitted to participate and have been the condition to relate to the common Read 
kept informed concerning the Commis- Stock as above described. generat 
sion’s actions. The Commission is , a 
doubtful that their clients are proper Order Granting Permission to Hoadl 
parties to these proceedings, or that Jesiee Secures Rowan 
their clients, as consumers and custom- _ The above-entitled matter came on p. 156 
ers of the consolidated companies have for hearing before the Michigan Pubg§ (,,.- 2: 
interests which could be jeopardized lic Service Commission on March Ip...» 
in these proceedings; and, more es- and April 15, 1947, at the offices of en 
pecially, since none of them present the Commission, in the city of Lang 4: 
the issue that the Upper Peninsula sing, Michigan. consin- 
Power Company will not apply the The petitioner is a corporation Of The th 
funds derived from the issue of these ganized and authorized to do businesffang ex 
securities to lawful purposes, nor that under the laws of the state of MichBctate 
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igan, Act No. 327 of the Public Acts 
of 1931, as amended, its corporate 
term having been fixed at thirty years 
from February 26, 1947. The prin- 
cipal office of the petitioner is located 
in Houghton, Michigan. 

The present capitalization of the pe- 
titioner consists of 5,000 shares of 
Common Stock of the par value of 
$10 per share, of which 100 shares are 
presently issued and owned as follows: 


Funded Debt 
First Mortgage Bonds, 


Capital Stock 

Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
per share 

Common Stock, par value $9 per share 


* Subject to the terms of mortgage securing such bonds. 


** Of all series. 


The petitioner was organized to ac- 
quire the capital stocks, and immedi- 


ately thereafter the assets, of three elec- 
tric utility operating companies in the 
Upper Peninsula of the state of Mich- 
igan. Two of these companies, 
Houghton County Electric Light 
Company (hereinafter sometimes 
called ““Houghton”) and Copper Dis- 
trict Power Company (hereinafter 
sometimes called “Copper District’), 
have interconnected systems for the 
generation, distribution, and sale of 
electric energy in the counties of 
Houghton, Ontonagon, Baraga, and 
Keweenaw. The third company, Iron 
Range Light and Power Company 
(hereinafter sometimes called “Tron 
Range”), is engaged in the distribu- 
tion and sale in the county of Iron of 
electric energy purchased from Wis- 
consin-Michigan Power Company. 
The three companies, each organized 
and existing under the laws of the 
state of Michigan, are hereinafter 
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% Series due 1977 


Name 
Consolidated Electric and Gas Com- 


pany 
The Middle West Corporation 
Copper Range Company 


The funded debt and the capital 
stock proposed by the petitioner to be 
authorized and to be outstanding after 
the consummation of the transactions 
described below, are as follows: 

To Be 


Outstanding 
$3,500,000 


Authorized 
Unlimited * 


% Series, par value $100 


15,000 Shares ** 
250,000 Shares 


10,000 Shares 
200,000 Shares 


See Exhibit B. 
sometimes collectively called the 
“predecessor corporations.” 

The petitioner was organized by 
Consolidated Electric and Gas Com- 
pany (hereinafter sometimes called 
“Consolidated” ), a corporation organ- 
ized and existing under the laws of 
the state of Delaware, which owns all 
of the outstanding capital stocks of 
Houghton and Iron Range, and by 
The Middle West Corporation (here- 
inafter sometimes called “Middle 
West”), a corporation organized and 
existing under the laws of the state of 
Delaware, and Copper Range Com- 
pany (hereinafter sometimes called 
“Copper Range”), a corporation or- 
ganized and existing under the laws of 
the state of Michigan, which together 
own all of the outstanding preferred 
stock and 86 per cent of the outstand- 
ing common stock of Copper District. 
By virtue of the Public Utility Hold- 
ing Company Act of 1935 and the 
Rules and Regulations and orders of 
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the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion thereunder, Consolidated and 
Middle West are required to divest 
themselves of their respective holdings 
of securities of the predecessor corpo- 
rations and Copper Range desires to 
dispose of its holdings of securities of 
Copper District. 

The funds required for the acquisi- 
tion of the capital stocks of the prede- 
cessor corporations and for the re- 
demption of all of their outstanding 
funded debt are to be supplied by the 
proceeds derived from the sale of se- 
curities of the petitioner proposed to be 
offered as described below. 


The petitioner proposes to offer for 
sale at competitive bidding, pursuant 
to Rule U-50 of the Rules and Reg- 
ulations of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission under the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act of 


1935, $3,500,000 principal amount of 
first mortgage bonds,—per cent series 
due 1977 (hereinafter sometimes 
called the ““Bonds’’), 10,000 shares of 
cumulative preferred stock,—per cent 
series, of the par value of $100 per 
share (hereinafter sometimes called 
the “preferred stock”), the interest 
rate on the bonds and the dividend 
rate on the preferred stock to be fixed 
by the successful bidders. The said 
securities are hereinafter sometimes 
collectively called the ‘‘new securities.” 


The 100 shares of common stock 
of the par value of $10 per share pres- 
ently issued and outstanding are pro- 
posed to be exchanged for 100 shares 
of common stock of the par value of 
$9 per share. 199,900 shares of com- 
mon stock of the par value of $9 per 
share are to be issued to Consolidat- 
ed, Middle West, Copper Range, and 
the holders of 14 per cent of the com- 
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mon stock of Copper District, all as 
set forth below. 

The bonds are proposed to be se- 
cured by a first lien on the property to 
be acquired by the petitioner upon the 
terms and conditions as set forth in the 
indenture of mortgage dated as of 
March 1, 1947, by and between Up- 
per Peninsula Power Company and 
City National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago, as trustee (proof of 
February 26, 1947), which proof of 
said mortgage is on file in the Com- 
mission’s offices. 

The preferred stock and the common 
stock are proposed to be issued upon 
the terms and conditions as set forth 
in the certificate of increase of capital 
stock (proof of April , 1947) which 
accepted by the company and the sale 
the Commission finds: 

Immediately following the consum- 
mation of the sale of the bonds and 
preferred stock and the issuance of the 
common stock, the company will file 
copies of the mortgage and of the cer- 
tificate of increase of capital stock in 
final form as executed. 

There has been filed with the Com- 
mission copies of the public invitation 
for bids for the bonds and preferred 
stock, the form of bid for the bonds, the 
statement of terms and conditions re- 
lating to bids for the bonds and the 
form of the purchase contract with re- 
spect to the bonds. The form of bid, 
the statement of terms and conditions 
and the form of purchase contract re- 
lating to the preferred stock will, with 
appropriate changes be substantially in 
the form of the corresponding doct 
ments relating to the bonds. 

In the event a bid or bids for th 
bonds and preferred stock satisfacto 
to Consolidated, Middle West, and 
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Copper Range shall be received and 
accepted by the company and the sale 
of the bonds and preferred stock shall 
be consummated, the company will ap- 
ply the proceeds of sale and will sell 
199,900 shares of its common stock as 
follows : 

1. For the acquisition of securities 
of the predecessor corporation : 


a. To Consolidated for all of the capital stock 
of Houghton and all of the capital stock 
and note indebtedness of Iron Range, 
119,940 shares of common stock and 


. To Copper Range and Middle West for all 
of the preferred stock and 34,400 shares 
(86%) of the common stock of Copper 
District, 68,760 shares of common stock 
and 
. To such other holders of the common stock 
of Copper District as may agree to sell 
their shares to the company, shares 
of common stock (in the proportion of 2 
shares of common stock for each share of 
common stock of Copper District held). 


2. Advances to the predecessor cor- 
porations for the redemption of their 
funded debt (exclusive, in each in- 
stance, of accrued interest) : 


a. To Copper District for redemption of $1,- 
346,000 of first mortgage bonds, series A, 
44%, due June 1, 1956, at 103% of the 
principal amount thereof $1,386,380 


b. To Houghton for redemption of $1,129,000 
of first mortgage bonds, 32% sinking-fund 
series due 1962, at 103% of the principal 
amount thereof $1,162,870 


“Detailed provisions with respect to 
the application of such proceeds are 
set forth in Paragraph 3 of an agree- 
ment dated February 28, 1947, as 
amended April 14, 1947, between the 
company and Consolidated, a copy of 
which has been filed with the Commis- 
sion, and in Paragraph 3 of an agree- 
ment dated and amended the same 
days between the company and Middle 
West and Copper Range, a copy of 
which is in the files of the Commission. 
As provided in said agreements, the 
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company will, within ninety days after 
the consummation of the sale of the 
bonds, preferred stock and common 
stock, pay certain additional amounts 
of cash to Consolidated, Middle West, 
and Copper Range based on the net 
current assets of the predecessor cor- 
poration as of December 31, 1945, and 
undistributed earnings after said 
date. . 

There has been filed with the Com- 
mission the form of proposal to be 
made by the company to the common 
stockholders of Copper District, other 
than Middle West and Copper Range, 
to purchase their shares at the same 
price per share as will be payable to 
Middle West and Copper Range pur- 
suant to the agreement. 

Immediately following the acquisi- 
tion of the capital stocks of the prede- 
cessor corporations, the petitioner will 
cause the liquidation thereof and will 
acquire all of their assets and assume 
all of their liabilities. Following the 
redemption and retirement of the 
funded debts of Houghton and Copper 
District, the petitioner will cause the 
dissolution of the predecessor corpora- 
tions. 

The excess of consideration paid by 
the petitioner over the underlying book 
value of net assets to be received will 
be immediately written off against 
Paid-in-Surplus. The aggregate of 
Utility Plant Acquisition Adjustments 
recorded in the accounts of the prede- 
cessor corporations will also be elimi- 
nated. 

The petitioner has paid into the 
treasury of the state of Michigan the 
sum of $6,300 which is the statutory 
fee payable in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Act No. 419 of the Public 
Acts of Michigan, 1919. 
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Having considered these matters, 
the Commission finds : 

(a) That the consummation of the 
proposed transactions whereby the op- 
erations of the predecessor corpora- 
tions will be combined in a single com- 
‘pany is in the public interest and 
should be authorized. 

(b) That in the opinion of the 
Commission the consideration to be 
derived from the issue of securities as 
herein provided is to be applied to law- 
ful purposes and that such issue is es- 
sential to the successful carrying out 
of such purposes. 

Now, therefore, by virtue of the 
power and authority vested in this 
Commission under the provisions of 
Act No. 144 of the Public Acts of 
Michigan, 1909, as amended, and Act 
No. 3 of the Public Acts of 1939, it is 
hereby ordered: 


1. That Upper Peninsula Power 
Company is authorized to amend its 
Articles of Incorporation so as to in- 
crease its authorized capital stock 
from 5,000 shares of common stock of 
the par value of $10 per share to 
15,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock of the par value of $100 per 
share, and 250,000 shares of common 
stock, of the par value of $9 per share, 
and to file with the Michigan Corpora- 
tion and Securities Commission a cer- 
tificate of increase of capital stock. 


2. That Upper Peninsula Power 
Company is authorized to execute and 
deliver to City National Bank and 
Trust Company of Chicago, as trus- 
tee, an indenture of mortgage to se- 
cure its first mortgage bonds, such 
mortgage to be substantially in the 
form of the draft (proof of February 
26, 1947) filed in this proceeding as 
the Company’s Exhibit B. 
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3. That Upper Peninsula Power 
Company is authorized to issue and 
sell at not less than the principal 
amount thereof (exclusive of accrued 
interest) $3,500,000 aggregate prin- 
cipal amount of its first mortgage 
bonds—per cent series due 1977, the 
same to be secured by the aforesaid 
mortgage and to bear interest at not 
to exceed 34 per cent per annum. 

4. That Upper Peninsula Power 
Company is authorized to issue and 
sell at not less than the par amount 
thereof (exclusive of accrued divi- 
dends) 10,000 shares of its cumula- 
tive preferred—per cent series, of 
the par value of $100 per share, the 
same to bear a dividend rate at not 
to exceed 5 per cent. 

5. That Upper Peninsula Power 
Company is authorized to issue and 
sell at not less than the par amount 
thereof $1,800,000 of its common 
stock. 

6. That Upper Peninsula Power 
Company is authorized to apply the 
proceeds from the sale of said bonds, 
preferred stock, and common stock 
hereinabove authorized as follows: 

A. For the acquisition of securities 
of the predecessor corporations. 

a. To Consolidated for all of the capital stock 
of Houghton and all of the capital stock 


and note indebtedness of Iron Range, 
119,940 shares of common = and 


. To Copper Range and Middle West for all 
of the preferred stock and 34,400 shares 
(86%) of the common stock of Copper 
District, 68,760 shares of common _ and 


To such other holders of the common stock 
of Copper District as may agree to sell 
their shares to the company ( shares) 
of common stock (in the proportion of 2 
shares of common stock for each share of 
common stock of Copper District held). 


B. Advances to the predecessor cor- 
porations for the redemption of their 
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funded debt (exclusive, in each in- 

stance, of accrued interest). 

a. To Copper District for redemption of $1,- 
346,000 of first mortgage bonds, series A, 
44% due June 1, 1956, at 103% of the 
principal amount thereof $1,386,380 

. To Houghton for redemption of $1,129,000 
of first mortgage bonds, 32% sinking-fund 


series due 1962, at 103% of the principal 
amount thereof $1,162,870 


C. Consolidated Electric and Gas 
Company, the Middle West Corpora- 
tion and Copper Range Company shall 
not sell or otherwise transfer any of 
the common stock of Upper Peninsula 
Power Company to be acquired by 
them respectively pending the further 
order of this Commission; provided 
however, that nothing herein shall be 
deemed to prevent the Consolidated 
Electric and Gas Company from 


pledging the shares to be acquired by 
it as security for its 24 per cent notes 


dated November 29, 1945, and due 
November 29, 1948. 


7. That, after the acquisition of the 
capital stock of Houghton County 
Electric Light Company, Iron Range 
Light and Power Company, and Cop- 
per District Power Company, Upper 
Peninsula Power Company is author- 
ized to liquidate such companies and 
in connection therewith to take over 
all of their property and assets and to 
assume all of their liabilities, and after, 
the redemption and retirement of the 
funded debts of Copper District Pow- 
et Company and Houghton County 
Electric Light Company, Upper Pen- 
insula Power Company is authorized 
to dissolve such companies, including 
Iron Range Light and Power Com- 
pany. 

8. That the excess of consideration 
paid by Upper Peninsula Power Com- 
pany over the underlying book value 
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of net assets to be received shall be 
immediately written off against Paid- 
in-Surplus and the aggregate of Util- 
ity Plant Acquisition Adjustments re- 
corded in the accounts of Houghton 
County Electric Light Company, Cop- 
per District Power Company, and Iron 
Range Light and Power Company 
shall also be eliminated. 

9. That the balance of the Paid-in- 
Surplus account of Upper Peninsula 
Power Company shall be reserved for 
the elimination of any further adjust- 
ments of utility plant which may result 
from a final review and examination 
by the Commission of the original cost 
studies of the predecessor corpora- 
tions. 

10. That Upper Peninsula Power 
Company shall within ninety days 
from the date of this order make and 
file with the Michigan Public Service 
Commission a complete report of allt 
of its acts and doings under the pro- 
visions of this order, the exhibits 
thereto to include a conformed copy of 
the indenture of mortgage of Upper 
Peninsula Power Company providing 
for the issuance and security of its 
first mortgage bonds,—per cent se- 
ries due 1977, a conformed copy of 
the certificate of increase of capital 
stock filed with the Michigan Corpo- 
ration and Securities Commission, and 
conformed copy of the purchase con- 
tracts covering the sale by Upper Pen- 
insula Power Company of its said 
bonds, preferred stock, and common 
stock hereinabove authorized, and 
shall make a like report at the end of 
each succeeding 90-day period until all 
of the securities herein authorized 
have been sold. 

11. That in the event the securities 
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herein authorized to be issued are not 12. That the Commission reserves 
issued within six months from the date unto itself jurisdiction of this matter 
hereof, no securities shall be issued and the right to issue such further or- 
hereunder without further order of der or orders herein which, in its judg- 
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posed service and where the applicant is fit, willing, and able to serve the 


public in a proper manner, p. 110. 


APPEARANCES: T. A. Stockton, Jr., 
Denver, for applicant ; Lincoln D. Coit, 
Grand Junction, for Rocky Mountain 
Air Service, Drapela Flying Service; 
Charles A. Petrie, Montrose, for Beth- 
el Flying Service; Helman and 
Younge, Grand Junction, Colorado, 
for Valley Air Service; Stanley T. 
Wallbank, Denver, for Massey & Ran- 
som Flying Service, Inc. ; J. C. Street, 
Denver, for The Colorado and South- 
ern Railway Company; A. J. Fregeau, 
Denver, for Weicker Transfer and 
Storage Company; E. B. Evans, Den- 
ver, for Colorado Recreational Air- 
ways; B. E. Madden, Canon City, for 
Royal Gorge Airport; Walter Wood, 
Canon City, for Fremont Air Service; 
Walter G. Fleming, Monte Vista, pro 
se; Harry Petersen, Pueblo, for Don- 
ner Air Service; K. E. Cowdery, 
Meeker, for White River Flying Serv- 
ice; John W. Metzger, Denver, for 
American Aviation, Inc., Aero Enter- 
prises, Inc.; Donald B. Robertson, 
Denver, for C. B. Radar Flying Serv- 
ice, Air Charter Company ; Jackson M. 
Seawell, Denver, for Theodore J. 
Grover, Vest Aircraft and Finance 
Company; John Satrazemis, Kremm- 
ling, for Middle Park Flying Service; 
Fred W. Varney, Denver, for Pikes 
Peak Air Service, Inc.; Worth Allen, 
Denver, and E. D. Arndt, Durango, 
for La Plata Flying Service; Henley 
A. Calvert, Denver, for Clinton Avia- 
tion Company; S. Arthur Henry 
(Newton, Davis, and Henry), Den- 
ver, for Monarch Air Lines; Marion 
F. Jones, Denver, for Dean Resler, G. 
M.Williamson; Charles R. Corlett, 
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Monte Vista, for Monte Vista Flying 
Service. 


By the Commission: Colorado 
Aviation Company, Denver, Colorado, 
herein seeks a certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity to operate as a 
common carrier for the transportation, 
by air, of passengers and their bag- 
gage, and express—the express pack- 
age not to exceed 100 pounds in 
weight, and not to exceed over-all di- 
mensions of 24 inches x 36 inches x 
12 inches—over irregular routes, on 
call and demand, between points and 
places in the state of Colorado. 

This matter, pursuant to prior set- 
ting, after appropriate notice to all 
parties in interest, was consolidated 
for hearing with a number of applica- 
tions for similar service, and heard in 
Denver, Colorado, December 2, 1946, 
beginning at 10 o’clock a. M., and was 
taken under advisement. No briefs 
were filed. 


Warren C. Prosser testified in sup- 


port of the application. Numerous 
witnesses from towns in the state of 
Colorado testified generally to the 
need for call and demand transporta- 
tion by air. 

It appeared that applicant has main- 
tained office and hangar space at base 
in the municipal airport at Denver for 
sixteen years; that it has four aircraft 
—one Luscomb, two Taylorcraft, and 
a four-place Fairchild, equipped for 
night flying. All aircraft are duly li- 
censed, and apparently in airworthy 
condition. It maintains proper log 
books, flight records, and maintenance 
bulletins. Applicant expects to in- 
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crease equipment as soon as suitable 
planes are available. 

Financial statement, as of June 1, 
1946, shows net assets of approximate- 
ly $17,500. 

Applicant has had extensive expe- 
rience in charter work between all 
points in the state of Colorado, numer- 
ous flights having been made from 
Denver to Greeley, Boulder, Sterling, 
Yuma; also, between Trinidad and La 
Junta, Grand Junction and Denver, 
Sterling and La Junta, Durango and 
Pueblo, Pueblo and Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas, Monte Vista and Lamar, etc. 
It frequently has served road contrac- 
tors between their operations in the 
state of Colorado. It has hauled type 
metal, Denver to Fort Collins; film 
frequently from Denver to Monte 
Vista, Lamar, Pueblo, and other points 
in the state of Colorado—especially 


when film shipments have missed the 


train. It has hauled commercial 
photographers and newspaper men and 
their equipment and sports writers 
around the state. It has an ambulance 
plane, which frequently has been used 
to transport sick people in emergencies 
—both in and without the state. 

Aircraft maintenance and over-haul 
work is done, by Clinton Aviation 
Company, who employs competent, 
licensed aircraft and engine me- 
chanics. 

Our aeronautical inspector stated: 
“that after observing this operation of 
four years, I am of the opinion that 
Colorado Aviation Company operates 
a good, clean charter-flying service, 
with competent airmen, in a business- 
like manner, which in no way resem- 
bles the service of some curbstone op- 
erators at municipal airport; that his 
aircraft, maintenance facilities, and 


staff are adequate and able to operate 
a call and demand service.” 

Applicant is willing to, and will, car- 
ry suitable insurance protection cover- 
ing public liability, property damage, 
and pilot, passenger, and student in- 
surance, and any other insurance—in- 
cluding Workmen’s Compensation In- 
surance—that may be required. 

[1] It was suggested by Charles R. 
Petrie, attorney for Bethel Flying 
Service, of Montrose, that applicants 
should not be authorized to serve gen- 
erally between points in the state of 
Colorado ; that all flights should orig- 
inate or terminate at base, or within 
a comparatively small radius of base. 

It would seem that this might un- 
duly restrict the operations of carriers; 
that they would not be able to satisfy 
the demands of the public or the needs 
of their customers who might desire 
to be moved from a number of points 
in the state—all of said service being 
in line with the needs of customer 
when the charter was arranged. How- 
ever, it does seem proper to limit the 
number of offices that may be main- 
tained by carriers furnishing non- 
scheduled service—at least those car- 
riers who do not now maintain offices 
at other points. Their opportunities 
to solicit business at points other than 
base of operation would be limited 
thereby. This arrangement should af- 
ford an opportunity, generally speak- 
ing, for operators to get the business 
originating in their particular districts, 
and at the same time allow sufficient 
elasticity to permit carriers to provide 
adequate service for their customers 
and the public, generally. 

[2] The question of the right of the 
Commission to issue, and the propriety 
and necessity of issuing, certificates of 
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public convenience and necessity for 
air operations—particularly feeder 
lines—was discussed at length in De- 
cision No. 22444 (Application No. 
6546), being the application of L. E. 
Smith and William C. Nevin, doing 
business as “Pueblo Air Service,” for 
certificate of public convenience and 
necessity, which, by reference, is made 
a part hereof. We there recognized 
the fact that interstate for-hire air op- 
erations, on schedule, had been well 
regulated and supervised by The Civil 
Aeronautics Authority and the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. Apparently, they 
do not have—or, at least, have not ex- 
ercised—jurisdiction over strictly in- 
trastate air operations, except for op- 
erations over Federal airways, the 
granting of pilots licenses, and the air- 
worthiness of planes. If they have 


jurisdiction over charter operations, 


they have not exercised that jurisdic- 
tion as yet, and have not provided any 
general rules and regulations applica- 
ble strictly to that type of flying. We 
there said: 

“While we would gladly leave the 
matter of safety regulations for oper- 
ation of intrastate airlines to the Fed- 
eral authorities if they could, under 
the law, assume the burden, we be- 
lieve that if it is shown that public 
convenience and necessity require the 
operation, and if applicant is fit, will- 
ing, and able to perform the proposed 
air transportation properly, and to con- 
form to the provisions of the Public 
Utilities Act of the state of Colorado, 
and such rules, regulations, and re- 
quirements as we may adopt or im- 
pose, it becomes the duty of the Com- 
mission under the law to grant cer- 
tificates. 

“We believe it is obvious that the 
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safety rules and regulations developed 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board, over 
a period of years, which are based on 
experience, generally speaking, assure 
the public of a maximum of safety in 
operation. Therefore, it would seem 
to be desirable to require the 
applicant to comply with the Civil Air 
Regulations of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board governing operations, with par- 
ticular regard to safety and insurance, 
until we determine what local rules and 
regulations should be adopted, with 
the privilege of applying to us for a 
certificate of exemption from compli- 
ance with such rules and regulations as 
applicant may believe should be elim- 
inated.” 


[3, 4] The considered operations in 
Application No. 6546 were “trunk 
line,” or “line-haul” operations on 
schedule, over a fixed route, serving 
fixed points, and not “call and de- 
mand” or “charter” service, as here 
proposed. However, it would seem 
that the same considerations should be 
controlling. The primary inherent ad- 
vantage of air transportation service 
over that afforded by rail, bus, or pri- 
vate car, lies in its higher speed and 
ability to travel between points in a 
more or less direct line with a com- 
paratively small investment in the way 
of facilities to aid in traversing the 
course, as compared with the expense 
encountered by land carriers in pro- 
viding railroad and highway rights of 
way and developing them for the op- 
eration of equipment in the transporta- 
tion of passengers and property. The 
public—perhaps to less extent—will 
benefit from call and demand service, 
but such service will satisfy to a con- 
siderable extent demand for expedited 
transportation which cannot be ob- 
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tained from land carriers or is not 
available at the time required over the 
lines of air carriers operating on sched- 
ule. The testimony showed a distinct 
need for air passenger and freight 
service in emergencies, for the conduct 
of wild-life surveys, control and eradi- 
cation, for U. S. Forest and Grazing 
Service patrols and surveys, for fire 
patrols, for oil field mapping, for crop 
dusting, range surveys and cattle count 
by farmers and ranchers, for sight- 
seeing and recreational service, etc. 
Also, it will make long-distance travel 
by air more accessible. There is no 
point in requiring a resident of Craig 
or Meeker to travel to Denver by bus, 
auto, or train to board a plane for New 
York, when he can charter a plane 
and reach Denver in a few hours. 
Where economically feasible, every 
community in the state is entitled to 
air transportation. This should be by 
“trunk line” on schedule, if possible, 
and where such trunk line service is 
available, a continuation of its passen- 
ger, express, and mail service for the 
public should be assured by such prop- 
er restrictions on call and demand 
service as will prevent ruinous com- 
petition. True, the volume of call and 
demand passenger traffic will not be 
high. Revenue obtained from air ex- 
press and air freight, initially, will be 
small. Hauls of both passengers and 
property will be short, although vol- 
ume and greater distance may be at- 
tained in time. Such operators will 
not have benefit of mail revenue, and 
therefore must effect all possible econ- 
omies of operation consistent with 
safe, efficient, and adequate service. 
It should be possible to use smaller 
planes—even single-engined equip- 
ment—where required safety consid- 
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erations permit. Co-pilots and other 
personnel required in operation of 
trunk line service will not be required. 
It will not be necessary to maintain 
depots for passengers and other econo- 
mies can be attained without elimina- 
tion of adequate standards of comfort 
and convenience for passengers. 
Planes will be operated only when 
business is available, and, in view of 
nature of service, higher charges there- 
for will be just and reasonable. Too, 
many of the operators will obtain addi- 
tional revenue from flying schools, stu- 
dent instruction, etc., which will make 
possible better ground and mainte- 
nance facilities, it being contemplated 
by the Commission that in so far as 
nature of operation will permit, call 
and demand or charter service must 
conform to the standards of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act. 

[5] We therefore find that the ap- 
plicant is a common carrier of passen- 
gers and freight in intrastate com- 
merce and as such is subject to the 
jurisdiction of this Commission; that 
existing means of transportation in the 
area embraced in this proceeding 
would be substantially improved by the 
inauguration of the proposed non- 
scheduled air service of applicant ; that 
it is not desirable to withhold the au- 
thority sought at this time, or to post- 
pone the institution of the proposed 
service until such time as the Federal 
authorities may be given jurisdiction 
thereof, and/or elect to assume such 
jurisdiction if such control is desira- 
ble ; that public convenience and neces- 
sity require the authorization of air 
transportation of persons and property 
by applicant, as proposed; that appli- 
cant is fit, willing, and able to perform 
the proposed air transportation prop- 
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erly, and to conform to our rules, reg- 
ulations, and requirements—present 
or future—including those rules of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board which we 
may adopt, and conclude that certif- 
icate of public convenience and neces- 
sity should issue therefor, subject, 
however, to the conditions and restric- 
tions set forth in the order following, 
which, in the opinion of the Commis- 
sion, the public interest requires. 


ORDER 


Upon consideration of the evidence 
of record, the Commission having is- 
sued the foregoing statement and find- 
ings of fact, which are hereby re- 
ferred to and made a part hereof, by 
reference, 

It is ordered: That present and fu- 
ture public convenience and necessity 
require, and will require, the proposed 
nonscheduled operations, by air, of 
applicant ; that it should be, and hereby 
is, authorized to operate as a common 
carrier by airplane in interstate and 
intrastate commerce for the transpor- 
tation of passengers and their baggage 
and express—express packages not to 
exceed 100 pounds in weight, and not 
to exceed over-all dimensions of 24 
inches x 36 inches x 12 inches—over 
irregular routes, on call and demand, 
between points and places in the state 
of Colorado, and this order shall be 
taken, deemed, and held to be a cer- 
tificate of public convenience and ne- 
cessity therefor. 

That applicant shall not establish an 
office or branch for the purpose of 
developing business at any town, place, 
or city other than Denver and air- 
ports within a radius of 15 miles of 
Denver. 
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The exercise of the privileges grant- 
ed by this certificate shall be subject to 
the rules, regulations, and require- 
ments of this Commission, and such 
other terms, conditions, and limita- 
tions, as may, from time to time, be 
prescribed by it ; that said applicant, at 
all times, shall comply with all the pro- 
visions of the laws of the state of Colo- 
rado relating to air operations or 
transportation, and all Civil Air Reg- 
ulations of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board which now are, or hereafter 
shall be, in effect, relating to safety 
measures and liability insurance for 
common carriers of passengers or 
property by air, provided that appli- 
cant may, if he considers any of the 
said Civil Air Regulations, as applied 
to his proposed operations, to be un- 
duly burdensome or unreasonable, ap- 
ply to this Commission for exemption 
from such particular regulation, and 
upon the granting of said exemption, 
shall be relieved from compliance 
therewith. 

Applicant shall file its tariffs, rate 
schedules, and rules and regulations, 
as required by this Commission, with- 
in thirty days from the date hereof, 
and such rates, so filed for transpor- 
tation of passengers between points 
served by air carriers operating on 
schedule over fixed routes, shall be at 
least 50 per cent greater per passenger 
than the effective rates of fixed-route 
carriers by air so operating on schedule 
between said points. 

Jurisdiction is hereby retained of 
this application and operations under 
the certificate herein granted, to the 
end that such further order, or orders, 
as to the Commission may seem prop- 
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er, may be entered herein, if the Com- 
mission deems advisable. 


This order shall become effective 
twenty days from date. 





WISCONSIN PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Re Wisconsin Rapids City Gas Company 


2-U-2319 
April 8, 1947 


PPLICATION for authority to increase rates for service by 
A company selling liquefied petroleum gas through net- 
work of distribution mains; increase granted as modified by 

Commission. 


Rates, § 373 — Gas — Dual purpose rate. 


1. A dual purpose rate applied to residential customers of a gas utility who 
have two or more major appliances is undesirable and an unnecessary com- 
plication of the rate structure, accomplishing nothing that cannot be accom- 
plished through a single rate, p. 113. 


Discrimination, § 32 — Rates — Communities. 
2. A company proposing to abandon rate differentials in rate schedules as 
between one city and other communities served, except with respect to resi- 
dential rates, should not retain the residence differential, p. 114. 


By the Commiss1on: Wisconsin 
Rapids City Gas Company, operating 
as a gas public utility in Wisconsin 
Rapids, Nekoosa, and Port Edwards, 
filed application with the Commission 
on February 1, 1947, for authority to 
increase rates. The record shows that 
the Federal Office of Temporary Con- 
trols has been notified by the applicant 
of these proceedings and that its con- 
sent has been granted to timely inter- 
vention by such government agency. 

APPEARANCES: Lee H. Barker, 
President, Wisconsin Rapids, for Wis- 
consin Rapids City Gas Company; R. 
E. Purucker, engineering department, 
and Robert Dudley, rates and research 
department, of the Commission staff. 


Wisconsin Rapids City Gas Compa- 
ny sells liquefied petroleum gas 
through a network of distribution 
mains. The distribution system con- 
sists of a group of isolated systems 
which are not connected with each oth- 
er and gas is delivered by truck to 
small tanks or holders supplying each 
system. An affiliated company dis- 
tributes bottled gas throughout the ter- 
ritory surrounding Wisconsin Rapids. 

Evidence submitted at the hearing 
indicated that operating expenses have 
increased very sharply in recent 
months. As a result the company suf- 
fered an operating loss of $494.91 in 
1946 as compared with operating in- 
come of $1,496.71 in 1945. The cost 
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RE WISCONSIN RAPIDS CITY GAS CO. 


of liquefied petroleum gas, delivered in 
Wisconsin Rapids, has increased a 
total of 30.1 per cent since the begin- 
ning of 1946 and other expenses have 
also increased. 

The rates now in effect, based on a 
calorific content of 530 Bru per cubic 
foot, are summarized below: 


Wisconsin Rapids 
General Service 
Minimum _Bill—$.95 
First 200 cu. ft. per month per 100 $.524 
Next -1,500 “ “ “ “ “ “ 174 
Next 1,300 “ “oe “ “ “ “ 13 
Over 3,000 “ “ “ “ “ “ 10 
Prompt Payment Discount per Bill 20 
General Residential Rate 
Minimum Bill—$.95 
First 200 cu. ft. per month per 100 ee 
Next 600 “ “ 174 
Next 1 ,200 “ “ “oe “ “ “ "13 
Over 2.000 “ “ “ “ “ “ 10 
Prompt Payment Discount per Bill .20 


Residential Duel Usage Rate 
Minimum Bill—$.95 
First 200 cu. ft. per month per 100 ot 
Next 600 “ “ 17% 
Next 400 “ “ “ “ “ “ "13 
Over 1,2 “ “ o “ “ “ 10 
Prompt Payment Discount per Bill .20 


Nekoosa and Port Edwards 


General Service Rate 
Minimum Bill—$1.00 
First 200 cu. ft. per month per 100 ar 
Nii... 1734 
Next 1 300 “ “ “ “ “ “ ‘13 
Over 3,000 “ a “ “ “ “ j 
Prompt Payment Discount per Bill .20 
Residential Dual Usage Rate 
Minimum Bill—$1.00 
First 200 cu. ft. per month per 100 is 
Next 1000 “ “ “ iN 174 
Ov rer 1 ,200 “ “ “ “ “ “ 10 
Prompt Payment Discount per Bill .20 


The rates proposed herein are as fol- 
lows: 


General Service Rate—All Communities 
Minimum Bill—$1.25 
First 200 cu. ft. per month per 100 Ss 
Next 1,500 “ “ 
Next 1, 300 “ “ “ “ “ “ 18 
Over 3,000 “ o “ “ “ “oe 


er Dual Usage Rate—All REE 


widen Bill—$1.25 

First 200 cu. ft. per month per 100 $63 
Next 600 “ 

Next 400 “ “ «“ “ ts 
Over 1,200 “ “ oe “o 


[8] 113 : 


Residential Rate in ne Rapids 
— Bill—$1.25 
First 200 cu. ft. per month per 100 - 
Next 600 “ “ 
Next 1,200 “ “ “ “ “ o 4 
Over 2,000 “o “ “ “ “ “ 12 


Househeating Rate—All Communities 
$.074 per 100 cubic feet. 

A penalty of 5 per cent is added to 
the above rates if payment is not made 
before the discount date. 

The company proposes to abandon 
the rate differentials in all of its rate 
schedules as between Wisconsin Rap- 
ids and other communities served, ex- 
cept with respect to residential rates. 
Port Edwards, with a population of 1,- 
192 persons, is located just 4 miles 
from Wisconsin Rapids. Nekoosa, 
with a population of 2,212 is located 
3 miles beyond Port Edwards. Deliv- 
eries are made to each of these com- 
munities by truck from Wisconsin 
Rapids. 

The proposed new rates, in general, 
are 20 per cent higher than the present 
Wisconsin Rapids rates, plus an addi- 
tional 20 cents per bill because of the 
discontinuance of the 20 cent discount 
formerly allowed. This means that 
most customers outside Wisconsin 
Rapids would receive an increase of 
less than 20 per cent, and the total 
over-all increase will amount to some- 
thing less than 20 per cent. Trans- 
lated into dollars, an annual increase 
of something less than $2,672 is in- 
dicated. 

Since the applicant suffered an op- 
erating loss of nearly $500 in 1946 and 
since the evidence shows that many 
items of increased operating expenses 
were not reflected in full during that 
year, the proposed increase in rates 
does not appear unreasonable. 

[1] The rates proposed by the appli- 
cant include a so-called “dual purpose” 
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rate which applied to residential cus- 
tomers who have two or more major 
appliances. We do not consider this 
type of rate desirable. It is an unnec- 
essary complication of the rate struc- 
ture and accomplishes nothing that 
cannot be accomplished through a sin- 
gle rate. 

[2] Another feature in the rates pro- 
posed by the applicant of which we do 
not approve is the rate for residential 
service which is limited to Wisconsin 
Rapids. The applicant proposes to 
eliminate all other differentials in rates 
between Wisconsin Rapids and the 
other communities served and we see 
no reason that it should be retained in 
this particular rate. 

In view the the above criticisms we 
have made several alterations in the 
rates proposed by the applicant. These 
rates are set forth in the appendix at- 
tached hereto and have been designed 
to yield approximately the same in- 
crease in revenues as the rates pro- 
posed by the applicant. 

The Commission finds: 

That the existing rates of the appli- 


cant are unreasonable and that the 
rates proposed by the applicant are rea- 
sonable and lawful. 


ORDER 


It is therefore ordered: 

The the Wisconsin Rapids City Gas 
Company be and hereby is authorized 
to discontinue its existing gas rates 
and to substitute therefor the rates set 
forth in the appendix hereto which is 
made a part of this order, such rates to 
be effective for the next billing period 
subsequent to the date of this order. 


Appendix 
General service rate—all communities 
Minimum bill—$1.25 
First 200 cu. ft. per month per 100 $.63 
Next 1,500 “ “ “ “ “ “ 21 
Next 1,300 “ “ «“ “ “ “ 153 
Over 3,000 “ “ “ “ “ “ 12 
Residential rate—all communities 
Minimum bill—$1.25 
First 200 cu. ft. per month per 100 $.63 
Next 1,000 “ “ oe “ “ “ .20 
Over 1,200 “ “ “ “ oe “ 12 
Househeating rate—all communities 
$.074 per 100 cubic feet. 


A penalty of 5 per cent is added to 
the above rates if payment is not made 
before the discount date. 





WISCONSIN PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Re Wisconsin Public Service Corporation 


2-U-2241 
April 23, 1947 


PPLICATION of electric company for authority to acquire 
A common stock of another electric company and to merge 
that company with applicant ; acquisition of stock authorized and 

merger denied without prejudice. 


Consolidation, merger, and sale, § 23 — Basis for approval — Operating economies 


— Improvement in service. 


1. An electric company should be authorized to acquire the controlling in- 
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RE WISCONSIN PUBLIC SERVICE CORPORATION 


terest in another electric company where a superior quality of service will 
result and operating economies will be effected, where unit sales in the area 
involved will increase, and where the bills of all private customers will be 


decreased, p. 116. 


Consolidation, merger, and sale, § 61 — Prematurity of application — Absence of 


full ownership of stock. 


2. An application for approval of the merger of two electric companies is 
premature where the applicant does not own all the stock of the company 
to be merged, but merely owns a majority of the stock, p. 116. 


By the Commission: Wisconsin 
Public Service Corporation, Milwau- 
kee, a corporation operating as an 
electric public utility in northeastern 
and central Wisconsin, on September 
28, 1946, filed an application with the 
Commission for authority under 
§ 196.80, Statutes, to acquire the 
common stock of Coleman-Pound 
Light & Power Company, Marinette 
county, and to merge said company 
with applicant. 

A notice of investigation and hear- 


ing and assessment of costs was issued 
on October 8th. 


APPEARANCES: (February 13th 
hearing) Paul M. Barnes, Attorney, 
Milwaukee, for Wisconsin Public 
Service Corporation; Warren Oakey, 
Frank Houser, and H. T. Hartwell, 
all of engineering department, of the 
Commission staff. 

The Wisconsin Public Service Cor- 
poration, hereinafter referred to as 
Corporation, is a Wisconsin corpora- 
tion operating as a public utility with- 
in the meaning of Chap 196, Statutes. 

The Coleman-Pound Light & Pow- 
er Company, hereinafter called Com- 
pany, is also a public utility serving 
about 334 electric customers located in 
and near the villages of Coleman and 
Pound in Marinette county. 

The Company was organized in 
1914 and has always purchased its 
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power requirements from the Corpo- 
ration. For the past year most of the 
heavy construction and maintenance 
work of the Company has been per- 
formed by employees of the Corpora- 
tion because of the inability of the 
Company to handle this class of work. 

A written contract was entered into 
on July 24, 1946, between the Corpo- 
ration and A. G. Wallschlaeger and 
H. W. Giese, who together own 177 
shares out of a total of 240 shares of 
company stock outstanding, providing 
for transfer of their 177 shares of stock 
for a total consideration of $45,000. 

The testimony indicates that the 
Corporation expects to be able to ac- 
quire the remaining 63 shares of out- 
standing stock of the Company on sub- 
stantially the same basis and for a 
total purchase price of all stock of 
slightly over $61,000. 

The balance sheet of the Company 
as of the end of 1946 is included in 
the most recent annual report and in- 
dicates the following: 


$37,543.53 
3,955.61 


$41,499.14 


Electric plant 
Current assets 


Capital stock 

Current liabilities 

Depreciation reserve 

Contributions in aid of construction 
Surplus 


$41,499.14 
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A recent appraisal prepared by the 
engineering department as of De- 


Electric plant 
Material and supplies 

From the above it appears that the 
balance sheet overstates both the cost 
of the electric plant and the amount 
of the accrued depreciation, but that 
the net book value of the Company’s 
plant is only about $1,600 less than 
that indicated by the appraisal. In 
any event it is obvious that the amount 
being paid for all of the stock of the 
Company is greatly in excess of the 
depreciated historical and reproduc- 
tion costs of the physical property plus 
net current assets as shown above. 

[1] With respect to rates to be 
charged to customers the testimony in- 
dicates that upon obtaining control of 
the Company, the Corporation pro- 
poses to substitute its applicable filed 
rates for those now charged by the 
Company and that as a result of such 
substitution the bills of all private cus- 
tomers would be decreased, and that 
the total annual savings thus resulting 
to private customers would be $3,- 
964.77. The street lighting bills of 
both Coleman and Pound will be in- 
creased, but the increase will be oc- 
casioned by the use of the higher type 
of street lighting service than that af- 
forded by the presently existing sys- 
tems which are admittedly inadequate 
and afford unsatisfactory street light- 
ing. The record shows that the higher 
class of street lighting service is de- 
sired by the two villages. 

The holder of the stock proposed to 
be presently transferred is the operator 
of the Company’s business. He is now 
unable properly fo operate and main- 
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cember 31, 1946, indicated the fol- 
lowing : 
Reproduction cost 


RCN RCN-dep. 
37,790 =. 21,351 
340 299 


Historical cost 
HCN HCN-dep. 
29,353 

297 


17,082 
261 


tain the existing utility property due 
in part to his age and in part to diffi- 
culty in obtaining qualified help; and 
therefore desires to dispose of his in- 
terest in the property. 

It is apparent from the testimony 
that a superior quality of service will 
be furnished if the transfer of stock 
here under consideration is approved. 
It is also apparent that some operat- 
ing economies will result from the 
merging of the management of the 
business of the two corporations, 
which will result from the control of 
the Company by the Corporation even 
though the two corporations may not 
be immediately merged. 

The prospective improvement in 
service and the probable availability of 
electrical equipment taken in connec- 
tion with a campaign to increase the 
use of electricity will probably result 
in a large increase in the unit sales in 
the territory now served by the Com- 
pany. 

No large added expenditures will 
be needed currently to serve present 
customers. The prospective purchaser 
has sufficient earned surplus to absorb 
any difference between the price being 
paid for the stock and the value of the 
stock as herein found. 

From the evidence and exhibits in 
this case we conclude that the public 
interest will be served by the approval 
of the proposed purchase and sale. 

[2] We think the request for ap- 
proval of the proposed merger of the 
two corporations is premature, Full 
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ownership by the Corporation of the 
stock of the Company is required for 
such merger. That may or may not 
occur. The denial herein of the re- 
quest for approval of the merger will 
be without prejudice to a renewal of 
such request when such full ownership 
shall occur. 

The Commission finds : 

1. That the value of the 240 shares 
of outstanding capital stock of the 
Coleman-Pound Light & Power Com- 
pany, as of December 31, 1946, was 
substantially $19,125. 

2. That the value of the 177 shares 
of capital stock of Coleman-Pound 
Light & Power Company which are 
under contract of purchase at $45,000, 
is $14,105, or $79.69 per share. 

3. That the value of the remaining 
63 shares of capital stock of Coleman- 
Pound Light & Power Company is 
$5,020. 


4. That the proposed purchase and 
sale of said 177 shares of stock as set 
forth in the application herein is con- 
sistent with the public interest. 

5. That the rates of Wisconsin Pub- 
lic Service Corporation, applicable to 
its service identical with that furnished 
by Coleman-Pound Light & Power 
Company, are just and reasonable for 
such service. 

The Commission concludes : 

1. That any amounts paid by Wis- 
consin Public Service Corporation for 
stock of the Company in excess of the 
value thereof, as stated in the fore- 
going findings, should be charged to 
the surplus of said Corporation. 

2. That the written consent and 
approval of the Commission with re- 
spect to the purchase of stock as here- 
in proposed should be granted. 





GEORGIA PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Re John Segler, Doing Business As 
Ochlocknee Telephone Company 


File No. 19367, Docket No. 8398-A 
March 28, 1947 


y 


ROCEEDING requiring telephone company to show cause why 
it should not rehabilitate its plant or reduce rates because of 


service inadequacies; plant rehabilitation ordered and penalty 
rate established. 


Rates, § 133 — Telephones — Reduction for service inadequacy. 


The rates of a telephone company which has failed to keep its plant in good 
operating condition, and, consequently, has been rendering inadequate serv- 
ice, should be reduced so that they are commensurate with the character and 
quality of service rendered. 

* 
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APPEARANCES: Theo Titus, At- 
torney, and Sol Aultman, Attorney, 
for the company; C. I. Groover, At- 
torney, H. R. Bulloch, and George 
Clark, for the subscribers; R. B. Al- 
ford, Service Engineer, and A. O. 
Randall, Secretary, for the Commis- 
sion. 


By the Commission: During the 
early part of 1946, the Commission re- 
ceived numerous complaints from the 
telephone users at Ochlocknee indi- 
cating that the service being rendered 
by Mr. John Segler, owner, d b a 
Ochlocknee Telephone Company, here- 
inafter referred to as “the Company,” 
was wholly inefficient and inadequate. 
As the record will disclose, the Com- 
pany had failed for a long period of 
time to provide adequate and satis- 
factory service and that a committee 


composed of local citizens made an 
offer to purchase the telephone plant. 
The committee’s plan was either to 
modernize the system or sell it to an- 
other company that would be willing 
to rebuild the plant and provide a mod- 


ern type of service. The offer made 
by the citizens’ committee was not con- 
sidered to be sufficient and was, there- 
fore, refused by the Company. The 
Company then advised the complain- 
ants that they could not afford to pur- 
chase modern equipment. 

On November 21st, the Commis- 
sion’s field inspector, Mr. Carl Woods, 
visited Ochlocknee for the purpose of 
making an inspection of the plant and 
facilities and to determine the quality 
of service being rendered by the Com- 
pany. Mr. Woods’ report indicated 
that the service being rendered was 
wholly inadequate and that the tests 
made of the condition of the equipment 
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disclosed that the telephone plant and 
facilities were in such depreciated con- 
dition that proper and dependable 
service could not be provided. 

On December 24, 1946, the Com- 
mission issued a Rule Nisi against the 
Company to show cause why the tele- 
phone service in Ochlocknee and vi- 
cinity should not be completely rehabil- 
itated and made efficient and ade- 
quate. 

On March 20, 1947, a formal hear- 
ing was held at which time full oppor- 
tunity was given to all interested par- 
ties to be heard. At the hearing the 
attorneys for the Company in response 
to the Rule Nisi, admitted that the re- 
port of the Commission’s engineer was 
substantially correct. This report in- 
dicated that the condition of the plant 
was such that proper, efficient, and 
adequate service could not be rendered 
because of the plant’s deteriorated con- 
dition. 

The Company reported that approx- 
imately $1,000 had been expended dur- 
ing 1946 to improve the plant but the 
company had not been able to secure 
a new magneto switchboard to re- 
place the old one that apparently is 
causing much of the difficulty. The 
Company submitted evidence at the 
hearing that a new 100-cord magneto 
switchboard had been ordered as of 
March 5, 1947, with guaranteed de- 
livery date of ninety days. 

Mr. H. R. Bullock, speaking in the 
interest of the subscribers, testified that 
the telephone service in Ochlocknee 
had been exceedingly poor for some 
time and that all efforts to have the 
company correct the deficiencies had 
been in vain. He testified further that 
the service was worth about half of 
what the subscribers were paying and 
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that it was difficult to understand a 
conversation over the circuits because 
of the dilapidated and worn equipment 
now in use. The Commission’s en- 
gineer’s report revealed that some out- 
side plant work had been done that 
should improve the service when the 
central office equipment had been re- 
placed or repaired to such an extent 
that it is placed in good operating con- 
dition. 

The testimony of other subscribers 
substantiated the statements made by 
Mr. Bulloch. They also testified that 
in their opinion the Company did not 
intend to spend money required to 
bring about adequate service improve- 
ments nor do they believe that the 
Company will extend the service into 
the rural territory surrounding Och- 
locknee, where it is urgently needed. 

The Commission engineer’s report 
and the testimony presented at the 
hearing indicated clearly that the serv- 
ice is not satisfactory and that the 
efforts of the Company to maintain 
continuity of service have not been ad- 
equate. 

In view of the above facts and be- 
cause of the Company’s failure to re- 
habilitate its exchange plant to the 
extent of rendering proper service, it 
is the opinion of tht Commission that 
a reduced schedule of rates commen- 
surate with the character and quality 
of the telephone service now being ren- 
dered should be made effective and 
continued until such time as the tele- 
phone plant is properly rehabilitated. 
Wherefore, it is 


Ordered that the Company shall 
take immediate steps to rehabilitate 
the entire telephone plant including 
necessary replacement of stations and 
central office equipment to the extent 
required to insure the rendition of 
good, adequate, dependable, and effi- 
cient telephone service and to report 
the completion of such work to the 
Commission so that an inspection and 
test of the rehabilitated plant and 
equipment may be made by the Com- 
mission engineers to ascertain whether 
the repairs made have been sufficient 
and adequate. 

Ordered further that effective with 
all bills rendered on and after April 1, 
1947, the following schedule of rates 
shall be the maximum that can be 
charged by John Segler, d b a Ochlock- 
nee Telephone Company for unlimited 
exchange telephone service from the 
Ochlocknee, Georgia exchange : 


Penalty Rate 


Class of Service Per Month 


Business Individual Line 
Residence Individual Line 

Ordered further that the rates herein 
prescribed shall continue to be the 
maximum charge for the classes of 
service indicated until such time as the 
telephone plant shall have been com- 
pletely rehabilitated subject to inves- 
tigation and report by an engineer of 
this: Commission showing the tele- 
phone plant to be in condition to render 
proper, adequate, efficient and depend- 
able service. 
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Service, § 230 — Abandonment — Water utility. sour 
1, A water utility should be permitted to abandon service where the cost of wate 
repairs necessary to the rendering of adequate service would be prohibitive, first 
considering the number of potential customers, p. 122. of V 
§ 143 — What constitutes a reasonable rate — Cost of service. block 


2. A water utility is entitled to make all necessary charges for construction, the | 
maintenance, and operation of its system and is entitled to a rate which will line. 
pay the fixed operating cost, refund over a reasonable time amounts spent on | 
for capital outlay, provide a sinking fund for future replacements, and re- ‘ 
turn a profit to its owner, p. 122. nal i 
are 


Division among consumers. sm 


3. The suggestion by consumers of a water utility contemplating abandon- crve 
ment of operation, because of the great cost involved in repairing its system, July 
that they would be willing to share in the expense of repair cannot be given dom 
consideration by the Commission, since it is in the nature of a community Tra 
project, which is beyond the power of the Commission to authorize, p. 122. pers 


Re Kenneth Tracy 


Docket No. 3493, Order No. 1917 
March 31, 1947 


PPLICATION of water utility for permission to discontinue 
1 \ and abandon service ; approved. 


Service, § 57 — Scope of Commission authority — Cost of necessary repairs — 


APPEARANCES: Kenneth Tracy, 
pro se. Protestants: A. C. Schilling, 
Superior; Minnie J. Schneider, Supe- 
rior ; Edwin S. Ensign, Superior ; W. 
L. Hyde, Attorney, Superior, on be- 
half of Minnie J. Schneider, Edwin 
Ensign, Eleanor Skero, A. C. Schil- 
ling, Superior School District. 

Edwin S. Booth appearing for the 
Board. 


By the Commission: Kenneth Tra- 
cy filed an application with the Com- 
mission for permission to discontinue 
and abandon public utility water serv- 
ice at Keystone, Montana, on May 6, 
1946. After making informal investi- 


gation of the petition, it was set for 
formal hearing at Helena, Montana, 
on December 2, 1946. At the time 
of the hearing, the applicant appeared 
and offered testimony in support of 
his petition. Mr. A. C. Schilling, one 
of the protestants, appeared on behalf 
of himself and on behalf of Minnie J. 
Schneider and Edwin S. Ensign, and 
written request was received from 
Mr. W. L. Hyde, attorney at law, 
Superior, Montana, requesting the con- 
tinuance of the hearing or additional 
hearings at Superior. Subsequently, 
further hearings in the matter were 
taken at Superior, Montana, on March 
11, 1947, 
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RE TRACY 


Mr. Tracy is the successor in in- 
terest to Wilson and McHeffey, part- 
ners, who were the operators of the 
water utility at Keystone, Montana. 
From the evidence it appears that the 
water system at Keystone was installed 
approximately thirty-five years ago 
and at that time the cost of the ma- 
terial and the cost of construction of 
the reservoirs was $2,500. The sys- 
tem is a gravity system, having a 
source of supply in some springs. The 
water is carried from the springs to the 
first and second reservoirs by means 
of V troughs supported on trestles and 
blocking. From the second reservoir, 
the line consists of a buried wooden 
line. The entire distribution system 
has fallen into disrepair since its origi- 
nal installation. The open V troughs 
are leaking to the extent that there 
is insufficient water carried to the res- 


ervoirs during the summer months of 
July and August to furnish water for 
domestic and stock purposes to Mr. 
Tracy and to furnish water to other 


persons. The buried wooden mains 
have developed several leaks. Some 
of these have been very difficult to at- 
tempt to repair and, from the informa- 
tion available, it does not appear that 
repair of these lines is practical. The 
cost of the material for replacing the 
lines, as estimated by Mr. Tracy, was 
fixed at approximately $4,500. In 
addition to this there would be the 
labor charges. 

Mr. Wilson’s testimony is to the 
effect that the greatest number of cus- 
tomers ever served by the system at 
any one time was twelve. The 1941 
annual report shows that there was six 
part-time customers in that year and 
the testimony is that since 1941, no 
one had received water from the sys- 
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tem for which any charge was made. 
During the years since 1941, water 
has been furnished at times to the 
house of Mr. Ensign and to the house 
owned by Mr. Schilling, but no charge 
was made for this water and the peo- 
ple using the water made repairs on the 
line in order to obtain such water. No 
charge was made for the labor in re- 
pairing the lines. 

At the present time the buildings 
connected with the water system, other 
than those owned by Mr. Tracy, are 
four in number, one being a residence 
owned by Mr. Schilling, one a resi- 
dence owned by Mr. Ensign, the school 
house, and a hotel owned by Mrs. 
Schneider. Mrs. Skero is the owner 
of a building located near the Schil- 
ling residence, but this building is not 
connected with the water system. The 
hotel has not been used for several 
years. The school is not in operation 
at the present time and neither the resi- 
dence of Mr. Schilling or Mr. Ensign 
are now occupied. The testimony of 
Mr. Schilling and Mr. Ensign is to the 
effect that they could rent their resi- 
dences if water were available. There 
is testimony in the record as to expect- 
ed activities in the future, but this 
testimony does not disclose any defi- 
nite future éxpectations. 

The testimony offered at the second 
hearing by the protestants admitted the 
fact that the system was in a bad state 
of repair and that part of it at least 
could not be repaired. The protes- 
tants denied the lack of water and 
stated that they were willing to accept 
the water at a point on the present 
mains and construct their own pipe 
from that point to the four buildings 
concerned, and that they were willing 
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to share in the cost of maintaining the 
main line pipes. 

[1] After considering all of the 
evidence, there can be no question but 
that it would cost several hundred dol- 
lars to repair the mains, in order to 
furnish an adequate and satisfactory 
source of water. Even considering 
only a partial repair of the lines, this 
expense would be prohibitive, consid- 
ering the present potential customers. 
Only two of the protestants antici- 
pate any immediate use of the water 
and that immediate use would depend 
upon their ability to rent their prop- 
erty to others, so that there is no im- 
mediate demand for water. The rates 
on file and approved by this Commis- 
sion were flat rates of $2 for the hotel, 
$1.50 for the school, and $1.50 for the 
residence. Even assuming that these 
rates could be raised, they could not 
be raised above what would be rea- 
sonable. What was said in Re Barnes- 
King Development Co. PUR1925E 
200, 202, by this Commission is ap- 
plicable here: “Ordinarily we re- 
quire any utility contemplating aban- 
donment or suspension of public serv- 
ice to use every means at its command, 
including applications for rate increas- 
es to this Commission, to remain in 
function. (In Re Butte Electric R. 
Co. 13 MUR 288, PUR1920E 760; 
Public Service Commission v. Valley 
Mercantile Co. 14 MUR 250, PUR 
1921D 803; Public Service Commis- 
sion v. Gordon, 16 MUR 253.) But 
it would be idle for the Barnes-King 
Development Company to petition this 
Commission for a rate which would, 
on paper, defray its operating costs, 
depreciation, taxes, and a fair return 
on its investment. Such a rate is not 
within the zone of practical applica- 


tion and, if it were, it would be so 
high that decreased use of energy 
would necessarily result and any pos- 
sible benefit be thus wiped out. The 
fundamental difficulty is that the de- 
mand is too light.” 

[2,3] The suggestion made by the 
protestants at the second hearing that 
the protestants would be willing to 
share in the expense of repairing the 
utility, cannot be given consideration 
by this Commission. A public utility 
is entitled to make all necessary 
charges for the construction, mainte- 
nance, and operation of its system and 
is entitled to a rate which will pay the 
fixed operating cost, refund over a 
reasonable time amount spent for cap- 
ital outlay, provide a sinking fund for 
future replacements, and return a prof- 
it to the owner. The suggestion made 
by protestants is in the nature of a 
community project, which would be 
beyond the authority of this Commis- 
sion to authorize. 

The costs of the repair of the sys- 
tem, even assuming that part of the 
work should be donated, either by the 
owner or some of the patrons, would 
be prohibitive, considering the possible 
revenue which might be derived there- 
from. Under the facts presented, the 
applicant should be permitted to dis- 
continue and abandon service as a 
public utility at Keystone, Montana. 
The statement of this Commission in 
Re Barnes-King Development Co. su- 
pra, PUR1925E at pp. 203, 204, is 
applicable here: 


“The case is not complicated by the 
presence of any franchise obligations 
making it incumbent upon petitioner 
to operate in any event or, under speci- 
fied conditions. So far as it appears, 
the company is at liberty to discontinue 
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operations and it cannot, in the ab- 
sence of such a contract, be compelled 
to continue to operate its system at 
aloss. The company is not attempting 
to continue to enjoy any franchise and 
escape from the burdens incident to 
its use. It asks the right to cease fur- 
nishing altogether, because it cannot 
operate its present system except at 
an increasing loss. Under such cir- 
cumstances the relief must be granted. 
(Brooks-Scanlon Co. v. Louisiana R. 
Commission, 251 US 396, 64 L ed 
323, PUR1920C 579, 40 S Ct 183; 
Fort Smith Light & Traction Co. v. 
Bourland, 267 US 330, 69 L ed 631, 
PUR1925C 604, 45 S Ct 249, decided 
March 2, 1925.) 

“An appropriate order will be en- 
tered.” 

From the evidence presented, the 
Board makes the following 


Findings of Fact 


1. That the water system furnish- 
ing public utility service to the town 
of Keystone, Montana, is now owned 
by Kenneth Tracy, successor in in- 
terest to Wilson and McHeffey. 

2. That the cost of repairing, main- 
taining, and operating the water dis- 
tribution system would be such that 
the continued operation of such system 
would result in a loss of money to the 
applicant. 

3. That the demand for water serv- 
ice from the water utility at Keystone 
is not sufficient to warrant the expend- 


iture of money necessary to repair, 
maintain, and operate the water service 
at Keystone, Montana. 


Conclusions of Law 


The Board concludes that Kenneth 
Tracy, the petitioner herein, should be 
permitted to discontinue water service 
as a public utility in the town of Key- 
stone, Montana. 


ORDER 


Now, therefore, at a session of the 
Board of Railroad Commissioners of 
the state of Montana, held in its offices 
in the Capitol, Helena, Montana, on 
March 31, 1947, there being present 
Chairman Horace F. Casey, Commis- 
sioner Paul T. Smith, and Commis- 
sioner Leonard C. Young, there reg- 
ularly came before the Board for ac- 
tion, the matters and things involved 
in Docket No. 3493, and the Board 
now being fully advised in the prem- 
ises ; 

It is therefore ordered that Ken- 
neth Tracy, successor to Wilson and 
McHeffey, is hereby granted permis- 
sion to discontinue public utility water 
service at Keystone, Montana. 

It is further ordered that a full, true, 
and correct copy of this order be sent 
forthwith by first-class United States 
mail to the applicant and to all appear- 
ances herein. 

The foregoing order was unani- 
mously adopted by the Board of Rail- 
road Commissioners of the state of 
Montana. 
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WISCONSIN PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Re Wisconsin Fuel & Light Company 


2-U-2333 
April 23, 1947 


PPLICATION for authority to increase gas rates upon conver- 
A sion to higher heat content gas ; granted. 


Rates, § 383 — Gas — Change in heat content — Minimum charges. 
1. An increase in the minimum charge and consumption allowed for the 
minimum charge was deemed necessary upon a change to a higher heat con- 
tent gas, in order to maintain a substantial parity in the heating value of 
gas furnished for minimum charges under existing and proposed rates, 


p. 125. 


Rates, § 383 — Gas — Change in heat content — Savings in expenses. 
2. Any reduction in gas rates on account of possible savings which might 
result upon conversion to a gas having a higher heat content should await 
a determination of their actual effect upon the utility’s profits and the amount 
of those profits when realized, particularly where it does not appear that the 
savings will be sufficient to afford an excessive profit to the utility, p. 125. 


APPEARANCES: Nash and Nash, by 
A. F. Rankin, Attorney, for Wiscon- 
sin Fuel & Light Company; city of 
Manitowoc, by Edward Meyer, Attor- 
ney, and Roman C. Herman, Assessor, 
in opposition; W. A. Kuehlthau, rates 
and research department, of the Com- 
mission staff. 


By the Commission: The Mani- 
towoc Fuel and Light Company, a gas 
public utility, operates in the city of 
Manitowoc and, to a very limited ex- 
tent, in the town of Manitowoc. Man- 
ufactured gas, with a heating value of 
520 stu per cubic foot, has been dis- 
tributed in the past and up to this time. 
Limitation in main capacity made it 
necessary to change to a higher-heat 
content gas, and this Commission is- 
sued an order in docket CA-2465 au- 
thorizing the company to convert com- 
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pletely to distribution of a propane-air 
gas with a content of 1,300 sru per 
cubic foot. The authorization for this 
conversion was issued March 10, 1947. 

The conversion to the distribution 
of gas with a higher-heating content 
requires an adjustment in rates. The- 
oretically, this can be done by dividing 
the size of each block in the rate by 
24 and by multiplying the rate per 
unit of gas in each block by 2}. Ac- 
tually, this cannot be done since it 
would require the meter to be read 
in tens of cubic feet. Standard ac- 
cepted practice in the gas industry is 
to use 100 cubic feet as the smallest 
unit of measure of gas consumed and 
meters are manufactured accordingly. 

The company therefore proposes a 
revised schedule of rates computed 
largely by converting the existing rates 
on a thermal basis and designed to 
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afford substantially the same amount 
of revenue as is afforded under exist- 
ing rates. Certain adjustments were 
required. 

The proposed rates for industrial 
consumption and for the Custerdale 
Housing Project are identical with the 
existing rates on a thermal basis. The 
three remaining rates in the company’s 
schedule as proposed, applicable to 
regular, objective, or optional, and 
house-heating consumption, are sub- 
stantially the same as existing rates 
for consumptions in excess of 500 cu- 
bic feet of gas, with a 520 Bru content. 
For consumptions in excess of this 
amount the difference does not exceed 
9 cents per month for any customer 
except for quite large consumptions 
under the objective or optional and 
house-heating rates. Over certain 
ranges of consumption the proposed 
Number of 
customers 

500 Customers on minimum bill: 

Increase of 25 cents per month 
3,400 Customers on regular rate: 

Decrease of 6 cents per customer 
Customers on optional rate: 

Increase of 4 cents per customer 


20 Customers on house heating rate: 
Decrease of 36 cents per customer 


4,520 


[2] Evidence was submitted that 
conversion to a propane-air gas would 
result in savings of approximately 
$1,600 a month in operating expenses. 
This amount is a revision of an ear- 
lier estimated savings of between 
$2,000 and $2,300 per month, the re- 
vision resulting from an increase in 
the purchase price of propane. The 
question was raised as to why this 
savings should not properly be offset 
through a reduction in rates. 

The amount of these savings, al- 
though estimated in the record, is quite 
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rates are higher and in other ranges 
lower than the existing rates. 

[1] The major difference between 
existing and proposed rates is in the 
minimum charge and consumption al- 
lowed for the minimum charge. The 
minimum charge is proposed to be in- 
creased from 75 cents to $1 per month 
and the gas that can be used for this 
minimum increased 25 per cent. Con- 
sequently, under such present mini- 
mum bill, customers would each re- 
ceive an increase of 25 cents per 
month. This change is necessary in 
order to maintain a substantial parity 
in the heating value of gas furnished 
for minimum charges under existing 
and proposed rates. 

A consumer analysis shows the fol- 
lowing monthly increases and decreas- 
es in revenue which would result from 
the change in rates as proposed. 


Increase Decrease 





$149.00 $211.00 


uncertain. Within a short time the 
original estimate was reduced by about 
25 per cent because of an increase in 
the price of propane. It does not ap- 
pear from the evidence before us that 
the savings will be sufficient to afford 
an excessive profit to the utility from 
the operation of its business. Any re- 
duction in rates, on account of such 
savings, should, therefore, properly 
await a determination of their actual 
effect upon the utility’s profits and the 
amount of those profits when realized. 
The Commission finds: 
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That the present rates for gas serv- 
ice by the Wisconsin Fuel and Light 
Company, as set forth in Appendix A 
[omitted herein] to this order, are un- 
reasonable and inapplicable to the 
service of said utility after conversion 
to a high-Brvu liquefied-petroleum gas 
service, and that the revised rates as 
set forth in Appendix B to this order 


are just and reasonable for such con 
verted service. 

The Commission concludes: 

That the Wisconsin Fuel and Light 
Company, as a gas public utility, 
should be authorized to substitute the 
rates as herein prescribed for the ex- 
isting rates commencing with the fur- 
nishing of 1,300-sTu per-cubic-foot 
gas service. 








CONNECTICUT PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSION 


Re Connecticut Light & Power Company 


Docket No. 7871 
May 1, 1947 


Fp omens by light and power company for authority to 


increase gas rates; granted. 


Rates, § 375 — Gas rates — Minimum charges. 
1. A gas company was authorized to increase its minimum charge from 9 
cents to $1 per month because of the rising costs of labor and materials 
and because of the general principle that a minimum charge should recoup at 
least the direct costs of service, p. 127. 


Rates, § 374 — Gas rates — Discount feature. 


2. A gas company was authorized to eliminate an existing discount on the 
first 4,000 cubic feet of gas applicable to space heating and to reduce the 
discount in the blocks from 4,000 cubic feet to 10,000 cubic feet, and over 
10,000 cubic feet of consumption, in order to eliminate existing inequalities 
in the discount features of the rate and to limit the burden placed on the 
company’s production facilities by low load factor space heating installations, 


p. 128. 


By the Commission: Under date 
of December 4, 1946, The Connecti- 
cut Light and Power Company filed 
with the Commission certain changes 
in its residential electric and gas rates 
with the request that they become ef- 
fective on December 27, 1946. The 
changes in the electric rates were es- 
timated to effect a decrease in operat- 
ing revenues from electric customers 
of approximately $586,000 annually. 
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These electric rate changes were ac- 
cordingly permitted to go into force 
on December 27, 1946. Inasmuch as 
the changes in the gas rates repre- 
sented an increase of approximately 
$81,000 annually, those rate changes 
were suspended by order of the Com- 
mission pending a hearing which was 
assigned to be held at the Commis- 
sion’s office, room 585, State Office 
building, Hartford, Connecticut, on 
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December 19, 1946, at 10:45 a. m. 
in the forenoon. Notice of the sus- 
pension of the gas rates was given to 
The Connecticut Light and Power 
Company and to other interested par- 
ties, as fully appears from Commis- 
sion’s order of notice and return of its 
secretary thereon, on file. Public no- 
tice was also given by advertisement 
in newspapers in the areas affected. 
At the time and place assigned for a 
hearing, The Connecticut Light and 
Power Company appeared by its pres- 
ident and other officers. Prior to the 
hearing, Benjamin S. Douglas, of Wa- 
terbury, Connecticut, filed a letter with 
the Commission expressing objection 
to the proposed gas rates in so far as 
they related to use of gas for home 
heating. Subsequent to the hearing he 
withdraw his objection by a letter 
dated January 8, 1947. 

The changes in electric rates effect 
a saving for customers of $586,000 
annually, and the increase in gas rates 
approximates only $81,000 per year. 
The net effect of the changes is to 
reduce total operating revenues of the 
company approximately $505,000 per 
year, resulting in a net saving in that 
amount to customers. In general, the 
household gas customers of the com- 
pany are also residential electric cus- 
tomers and therefore they will experi- 
ence a decrease in their combined elec- 
tric and gas bills. 

The household gas service rates ap- 
ply to the supply of gas in the districts 
of Bristol, Meriden, New Britain, Wa- 
terbury, Norwalk, and Winsted, and 
the towns of East Windsor, Enfield, 
Suffield, Windsor, Windsor Locks, 
Brooklyn, Ellington, Killingly, Put- 
nam, Vernon, and Windham. 

The company’s study of its costs 
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discloses that operating expenses in 
the gas department have been increas- 
ing faster than operating revenues. 
The estimates of the company for 1947 
indicate that the increase in gas reve- 
nues will be less than the increase in 
the cost of producing and distributing 
gas. 

The changes in the gas rates are 
made up of two parts: (1) those af- 
fecting the general household service 
schedules, which changes will result 
in increasing revenue from those cus- 
tomers in an amount of about $43,000 
per year, or about 1.6 per cent over 
present revenue from these customers ; 
and (2), a change in the discount 
schedule for household space-heating 
customers (to become effective Sep- 
tember 27, 1947) which would in- 
crease the revenues from the custom- 
ers concerned in an amount of about 
$37,750 per year or 8.4 per cent in- 
crease above the present operating rev- 
enues. Of this amount of $37,750, 
$11,400 would occur during the period 
from September 27, 1947, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1947. 


[1] At the hearing the company 
stated as the reasons for the increase 
in the minimum charge from 90 cents 
to $1 per month that, (a) the present 
minimum charge is inadequate to cov- 
er the costs of serving the convenience 
user whose use of gas is incidental or 
auxiliary to the use of other fuels for 
cooking and water heating; and (b) 
that a minimum charge of $1 per 
month is not uncommon throughout 
the gas industry. Subsequent to the 
hearing, the company submitted data 
which indicates that its claim is 
strengthened by rising costs of labor 
and materials at the present time. 
This trend and the general principle 
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that a minimum charge should recoup 
at least the direct costs of service jus- 
tify the slight increase in the minimum 
charge as proposed. 

[2] The proposed changes in space- 
heating rates have been designed to 
eliminate existing inequalities in the 
discount features of the rate and to 
limit the burden now placed on the 
company’s production facilities by low- 
load factor space-heating installations. 
This would be accomplished by elim- 
inating the present discount on the 
first 4,000 cubic feet of gas applicable 
to such gas usage and by reducing the 
discount in the blocks from 4,000 cubic 
feet to 10,000 cubic feet, and over 10,- 
000 cubic feet of consumption. In 
general, customers using gas for space 
heating also use gas for cooking and 
water heating. Cooking and water- 
heating consumption on the average 
amounts to slightly over 4,000 cubic 
feet per moyth. The plant capacity 
required for the average customer us- 
ing gas for cooking, water heating, and 
house heating is approximately 14 
times that necessary for the typical 
cooking and water-heating customer. 
This fact, combined with the seasonal 
nature of the space-heating load, re- 
sults in a low annual load factor. The 
company has already experienced a 
sharp increase in demand on the part 
of its customers for gas house heating, 
largely in developments on the out- 
skirts of present gas supply areas. 
While there is sufficient plant capacity 
to take care of those demands, the de- 
mand requires control by an adjust- 
ment in the price of gas used for house 
heating. Otherwise, the plant and 
distribution capacity now available will 
be quickly used up, and it will be neces- 


sary for the company to make a large 
investment in otherwise unneeded fa- 
cilities which would be unjustified 
from an economic standpoint. Rather 
than wait until that situation has been 
reached before seeking relief or arbi- 
trarily declining to serve additional 
gas house-heating business, the com- 
pany proposes by this rate adjustment 
to take the necessary step in time. 

The Commission, in considering the 
evidence presented to it by The Con- 
necticut Light and Power Company, 
has given consideration to the de- 
sirability of a modification of the base 
price for fuel presently used by the 
company. In granting the rate in- 
crease requested by the company, the 
Commission does not wish to imply 
approval of the fuel base price present- 
ly used in the rate schedule. The com- 
pany is put on notice that at some time 
in the future the Commission may con- 
sider it desirable to eliminate or to mod- 
ify this base price and bring it in line 
with the then realities of the market. 

Based upon the evidence presented 
at the hearing, the Commission finds 
that the schedule of gas rates should 
be accepted for filing and permitted to 
go into force in the territory of The 
Connecticut Light and Power Com- 
pany concerned, effective with meter 
readings taken on and after May 27, 
1947, except that the changes in the 
rates relating to space heating shall 
become effective with meter readings 
taken on and after September 27, 1947. 

We hereby direct that notice of the 
foregoing be given by the secretary of 
this Commission by forwarding true 
and correct copies of this document to 
parties in interest, and due return 
make. 
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Industrial Progress 


A digest of information on new construction by pri- 
vately managed utilities; similar information relatin 
to government owned utilities; news concerning prod- 


ucts, supplies and services offered 


by manufacturers; 


also notices of changes in personnel. 


$115,000,000 Program Underway 
by Pennsylvania Pwr. & Lt. 


Pass Power & LicHt CoMPANY 
has embarked on the greatest plant expan- 
sion program in its history. Total expenditures 
are budgeted at $115,000,000 for the next five 
years. Included in this sum is $44,000,000 re- 
quired to install 250,000 kilowatts of generat- 
ing equipment in the new Sunbury station on 
the Susquehanna river. The initial 150,000 kw. 
unit is scheduled for service in mid-1948 and 
the second unit of 100,000 kw. capacity in 1951. 


Allis-Chalmers Announces 
Large Expansion Program 


A CONSTRUCTION and expansion program to 
cost several million dollars was an- 
nounced for the Pittsburgh works of the Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, by President Walter Geist, following a 
recent meeting of the company’s directors. 

The first major expansion of the Pittsburgh 
property since its purchase in 1927 by Allis- 
Chalmers will include a new 250 x 400 foot 
building which will be devoted largely to pro- 
duction of transformers, major item manufac- 
tured by the company at Pittsburgh. Another 
smaller building at the New River plant will 
be used for shipping. 


Dallas Pwr. & Lt. Plans 
$10,000,000 Program 


Puast expansion and improvements of the 
Dallas Power & Light Company during the 
next three years will represent an expenditure 


of approximately $10,000,000, according to 
George L. MacGregor, president. 

Many of the improvements already are under 

way, Mr. MacGregor reported, and the entire 
program is designed to provide for the rapidly 
growing electric service requirements of the 
Dallas area. 
_ A new 40,000-kilowatt turbo-generator cost- 
ing $5,000,000 will be in operation in 1949 at 
the Mountain Creek plant, a $590,000 substa- 
tion in Northwest Dallas will be in use before 
the end of this year, and a $755,000 East Dallas 
substation will be in operation next year. 


Okonite Announces New Branch 
A NEW sales office in Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
recently been established by The Okonite 


Company, manufacturers of electrical wires, 
cables, and splicing tapes. This branch, located 


at 516 Building Industries building, 626 Broad- 
way, Cincinnati 2, is in charge of S. W. Pol- 
lock who will handle the sales of Okonite, Haz- 
ard and Okonite-Callender products in south- 
ern Ohio. 


Vulcan Appoints New Sales 
Engineering Representatives 


VES Soot BLower Corporation of Du 
Bois, Pennsylvania, announces the appoint- 
ment of Illes and Larkin, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Hebert and Company, Rochester, New York, 
and The Hawkins-Hamilton Company, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, as sales engineering repre- 
sentatives in their respective territories for the 
sale of Vulcan Soot Blowers. 


Correction: Coffin Award 


HE annual Charles A. Coffin Award by 

General Electric Company to a public 
utility for “outstanding public service and bene- 
fit to American industry,” was inadvertently 
captioned with reference to the award winner 
—New York State Electric & Gas Corporation 
—in Pustic Utiities FortNiGHTty, issue of 
June 19, 1947, “Industrial Progress” depart- 
ment. 

Although the winning company was properly 
identified as the New York State Electric & 
Gas Corporation, the caption of the item men- 
tioned the American Gas & Electric Corpora- 
tion. 

New York State Electric & Gas Corpora- 
tion is, of course, a member of the General 
Public Utilities group. Its president, R. D. Jen- 
nison, accepted the award which was made by 
the Coffin Award Committee for the develop- 
ment of the Jennison Steam Station which uses 
fuel heretofore considered of little value so as. 
to give low-cost production of electricity. The 
company’s excellent progress in the field of 
rural electrification was also noted in the 
award, 


Lighting Exposition to Award 
Merit Certificates 


HE 2ND INTERNATIONAL LicHTING EXPo- 

SITION, sponsored by the Industrial and 
Commercial Lighting Equipment Section of 
the National Electric Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, is seeking entries for Merit Award Cer- 
tificates for planned and engineered lighting in- 
stallations completed in 1946 and 1947, 

There will be four separate competitions, 
one for each of the following groups. 1. Elec- 
trical contractors; 2. Utility lighting repre- 
sentatives; 3. Architects and consulting engi- 
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open your Penn-Union Catalog 
---you'll find what you 


need in the complete line 


The wide variety offered in the 
Penn-Union catalog includes: 
Grounding connectors, clamps, 
studs for all combinations of pipe, 
rod, flat bar, braid, tubing. Every 
one a thoroughly tested, dependa- 
ble unit of protection for per- 
sonnel and equipment . . . of 
ample capacity, high mechanical 
strength, and resistant to corro- 
sion. 

Penn-Union also makes the 
complete line of Service Connec- 
tors, Power Connectors, Tees and 
Cable Taps, Straight and Parallel 
Connectors, Terminal Lugs, etc. 
Penn-Union fittings are the first 
choice of leading utilities and elec- 
trical manufacturers—because of 
their known dependability. 


PENN-UNION ELECTRIC CORP. 
ERIE. PA. Sold by Leading Wholecalere 





PENN-UNION 
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neers; and 4, Wholesalers’ Lighting specialists 
and salesmen. All entries must be postmarked 
on or before August 31, 1947. 

This competition on “What Planned Light- 
ing Can Do” is sponsored by the 2nd Interna- 
tional Lighting Exposition and Conference. Its 
purpose is to direct industry-wide attention to 
such achievements and to stimulate thinking 
along similar lines among those who will at- 
~ a Exposition in Chicago, November 3rd 
to /th. 

From the entries received, the Board of 
Judges will select those which are judged 
eligible for Merit Award Certificates, all of 
which will be placed on exhibit at the expo- 
sition. In addition, the twelve judged best, three 
from each classification, will receive Gold Seal 
Merit Awards of $100 each. 

For an official entry blank and a copy of the 
rules, write to Merit Award Committee, 2nd 
International Lighting Exposition and Con- 
ference, Room 818, 326 West Madison street, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 











South Jersey Gas Starts 
$1,500,000 Program 


WwW has been started on a construction 
program, totaling upwards of $1,500, 
000, in the Atlantic City area for the South 
Jersey Gas Company. Among the major proj- 
ects are: additions to the boiler house, gen- 
erating house, and compressor house at the 
Atlantic City Gas Works to provide space for 
a new generating unit, a new gas-making set 
having a capacity of 8,000,000 cubic feet of gas 
per day, an additional gas condenser, and a 
new compressor with auxiliary equipment, in- 
cluding coal handling machinery and bunker. 













Construction Loans Announced 


ONSTRUCTION loans — chiefiy for distirbu- 
tion lines, system improvements or new or 
additional generating capacity—recently were 
made to the following enterprises by the Rural 
Electrification Administration : 
Orcas Power and Light Company, East- 
sound, Wash., $450,000. 
Clearwater Valley Light and Power Asso- 
ciation, Lewiston, Idaho, $700,000. 
Monona County Rural Electric Codperative, 
Onawa, Iowa, $245,000 
Smoky Valley Electric Coéperative Associa- 
tion, Lindsborg, Kans., $128,000. 
West Kentucky Rural Electric Co6dperative 
Corporation, Mayfield, Ky., $525,000. 
Tri-County Electric Cooperative, Portland, 
Mich., $290,000. 
Sussex Rural Electric Codperative, Sussex, 
New Jersey, $20, 
Mer-Gran-Sou Electric SG perrrectn Inc., 
Flasher, N. Dakota, $365,000. 
Southwest Central Rural Electric Codpera- 
tive Corporation, Indiana, Penn., $343,000. 
Mecklenburg Electric Coéperative, Chase 
City, Va., $144,000. 
Public " Utility District No. 1 of Douglas 
County, Bridgeport, Wash., $150,000. 
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MERCOID 


VISAFLAME 


Lhe most advanced 
Safety Contro/’ Syston 


domestic ond industrial 


O;/ Burners 


Complete information in bulletin NoV-9 


THE MERCOID CORPORATION: 420] BELMONT AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Manufacturers of dependable automatic controls for a quarter of a century 
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An Important New Book! 


“ANATOMY of DEPRECIATION” 


Pell 


® A discussion of utility accounting 
methods in effect from time to time, or 
proposed by regulatory or utility repre- 
sentatives, with particular reference to 
recent controversies. 


by 
LUTHER R. NASH, S.B., $.M. 


Author of “The Economics of Public Utilities,” “Public 
Utility Rate Structures," and numerous monographs 
and articles. For more than forty years, the author has 
been occupied with utility matters as engineer, man- 
ager, supervisor and consultant. 


vy 


COVERING THESE IMPORTANT TOPICS 

@ Early Accounting History 

@ Retirement Accounting 
Straight-Line Method 

@ Service Lives 
Interest Methods 
Reserve-Size Method 
Treatment of Reserves 

@ Relative Advantages of Available Methods 


PUBLIC UTILITIES REPORTS, INC. 


—Publishers— 


- Munsey Building ‘ Washington 4, D. C. 
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OFF THE PRESS! — PROCEEDINGS OF THE 1946 
CONVENTION 


OF THE 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD 
AND UTILITIES COMMISSIONERS 








Tuis important volume is printed in a limited 
edition. It contains valuable discussions and re- 
ports on the following provocative and timely 
subjects: 


Rate Making and Regulation of Public Utilities — Valuation — Depreciation — Tele- 
phone Regulatory Problems [including Mobile Telephone Service, Rural Telephone 
Needs, Telephone Rate Structure) — Accounting — The Telegraph Problem — Air 
Commerce — Gas and Oil Production — Transportation 


These and others $8.00 


COMMITTEE REPORTS SEPARATELY PRINTED AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND UTILITIES COMMISSIONERS 


Depreciation: 
(1946) Methods of Pricing Retirements from Group Property Accounts 
1944 Report of the Committee on Depreciation (Supplement to 1943 report) 
1943 Report of the Committee on Depreciation (277 pages) 


Valuation: 

1946 Report of the Committee on Valuation 

Comments on 1946 Valuation report by Advisory Counsel John E. Benton 
Rates of Public Utilities, Committee Report on 


Mobile Telephone Service: 


Report of Technical Staff Committee 

Address of James H. Brown of Virginia 
Interpretations of Uniform System of Accounts for Electric Utilities 
Interpretations of Uniform Sysem of Accounts for Gas Utilities 
Interpretations of Uniform System of Accounts for Water Utilities 
Annual Report Forms for Electric Utilities ($2) Gas Utilities ($2) Water 
Utilities ($2) Combination of two ($3) of all three ($4.50) 


(Where remittance accompanies order we pay forwarding charges) 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND 
UTILITIES COMMISSIONERS 


7413 NEW POST OFFICE BLDG. WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 
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SHIPS 


x** x 


HYDRAULIC TURBINES 
— and — 
ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT 


x*x*e 


PRESSURE VESSELS 


xx** 


STEEL, IRON and 
BRASS CASTINGS 


xk 


HEAVY FORGINGS— 


ROUGH or 
COMPLETELY MACHINED 


xx 


NEWPORT NEWS SHIPBUILDING 
and DRY DOCK COMPANY 


Newport News, 
VIRGINIA 
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EXIDE BATTERIES ...READY FOR 
POWERFUL ACTION THE INSTANT IT’S REQUIRED 


With Exide Batteries on duty you 
can countona promptand power- 
ful response whenever there’s a 
storage battery job to do. In 
central stations throughout the 
country, Exide Batteries are used 
for a wide variety 
of applications— 
closing and trip- 
ping switch-gear, 
control bus oper- 
ation, emergency 
lighting and 


Exide 


other storage battery tasks. 


Exide Batteries have earned the 
confidence of engineers every- 
where, and their widespread use 
is proof of their dependability, 


long-lifeand ease of maintenance. 


Whatever your 
storage battery 
problemsmay be, 
Exide engineers 
will be glad to 
help you solve 
them. 


27 





BATTERIES 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 32 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


@ This Directory is reserved for engineers, account- 
ants, rate experts, consultants, and others equipped to 
serve utilities in all matters relating to rate questions, 
appraisals, valuations, special reports, investigations, 
financing, design, and construction. 

















Tae American Appraisat Company 
ORIGINAL COST STUDIES ¢ VALUATIONS « REPORTS 


for 
ACCOUNTING AND REGULATORY REQUIREMENTS 
NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO MILWAUKEE SAN FRANCISCO 


and other principal cities 








DAY & ZIMMERMANN, INC. 
ENGINEERS 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


PACKARD BUILDING 








ELECTRICAL TESTING LABORATORIES, INC. 


Electrical and General Testing—Inspections—Research—Certification 


2 EAST END AVENUE AT 79th STREET, NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 
BUtterfield 8-2600 








F4 Jord, Bacon & Davis 
Bap VALUATIONS Engineers CONSTRUCTION 


REPORTS RATE CASES 
NEW YORK @ PHILADELPHIA @ CHICAGO @ LOS ANGELES 











GILBERT ASSOCIATES, Inc. 








ENGINEERS SPECIALISTS 
Steam, Hleccie, Gas, Hydro, POWER ENGINEERING SINCE 1906 p.oussting and Expediting, 
Designs and Construction, Serving Utilities and Industrials Rates, Research, Reports, 


Operating Betterments, Personnel Relations, 
Inspections and Surveys, Reading sf Philadelphia Original Cost Accounting, 






























Feed Water Treatment. Washington °* New York Accident Preventioa, 
_ Mention the Fortwicutiy—It identifies your inquiry +e 
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FREDERIC R. HARRIS, INC. 
FREDERIC R. HARRIS ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


FREDERIC R. HARRIS FREDERICK H. DECHANT 
ENGINEERS 
Reports Designs Management 
NEW YORK 
Atlanta Knoxville Philadelphia San Francisco 











coutrucion He A. KULJIAN & COMPANY raison 


— Engineers 
Public Utilities and Industrials. 


Los Angeles 13 PHILADELPHIA 2 New York 6 








WILLIAM 8S. LEFFLER 








— Engineers Associated 
Management Consultants 
Cost Analyses for Rate Revisions Regulatory and Municipal Problems 
Rate and Sales Research for Increased Operating Income 
NOROTON CONNECTICUT 
nia LOEB AND EAMES 
. Public Utility Engineers and Operators 
- Ice and Refrigeration 
p Valuations, investigation reports, design and supervision of construction 
57 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 








N. A. LOUGEE & COMPANY 


(SUCCESSORS TO J. H. MANNING & COMPANY) 


REPORTS — INVESTIGATIONS — VALUATIONS 
BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC STUDIES 


120 Broadway New York 

















Ds Complete Services for GAS and ELECTRIC Utilities 
rie aust ances ef Tniteha rar 


Complete nt Addit ’ nstallatic 
Mery det rear es sere ages RS _* CONSTRUCTORS + Mi 





See Sweet 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY (continued) 





PUBLIC UTILITY ENGINEERING & SERVICE 
CORPORATION 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
DESIGN OPERATIONS 
STEAM — HYDRAULIC — GAS 
231 S. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO (4). ILL. 











SANDERSON & PORTER Sap 


ENGINEERS 
AND 
CONSTRUCTORS 








Sargent & Lundy 


ENGINEERS 
Steam and Electric Plants 
Utilities—Industrials 
Studies—Reports—Design—Supervision 
Chicago 3, Iti. 








E. A. STEINBERGER 


Consulting Valuation Accountant and Engineer 


Depreciation Studies, Original Cost Accounting, 
Valuations and Unitization of Gas Properties. 


Member 
The National Society of Professional Engineers and National Society of Cost Accountants 
1309 Liberty Bank Building Dallas 1, Texas 











The J. G. WHITE ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
Design—Construction—Reports—A ppraisals 


Consulting Engineering 
80 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 











ALBRIGHT & FRIEL, INC. BLACK & VEATCH 


FRANCIS S. FRIEL CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Consulting Engineers 
wivetieh, Gewnse snd industrial Waste Problems A 
City Pleasing, Reports, Valuations, Laberatery 
1528 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA 2 4706 BROADWAY KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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EARL L. CARTER 


Consulting Engineer 
REGISTERED IN INDIANA, NEW YORK, OHIO, 
PENNSYLVANIA, WEST VIRGINIA, KENTUCKY 

Public Utility Valuations, Reports and 
Original Cost Studies. 


910 Electric Building 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


ROBERT T. REGESTER 


Consulting Engineer 


Hyprautic Strucrures — UTmities 
FLoop Contro: — Water Works 


Baltimore Life Bldg. Baltimore 1, Md. 








W. C. GILMAN & COMPANY 


ENGINEERS 
and 
FINANCIAL CONSULTANTS 


55 Liberty Street New York 








A. S. SCHULMAN ELEctTric Co. 


Contractors 
TRANSMISSION LINES—UNDERGROUND DistRI- 
BUTION — Power STATION — INDUSTRIAL — 
CoMMERCIAL INSTALLATIONS 


537 SouTH Dearsorn St. Cxicaco 











JACKSON & MORELAND 


ENGINEERS AND CONSULTANTS 


PUBLIC UTILITIES AND pene 
SUPERVISION OF CONSTRUCTI 
MACHINE DESIGN — TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 
REPORTS — EXAMINATIONS — APPRAISALS 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


SLOAN, COOK & LOWE 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO 
Appraisals — Reports 
Operating — Financial — Plant 








JENSEN, BOWEN & FARRELL 


Engineers 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Appraisals - Investigations - Reports 
in connection wi 
rate inquiries, depreciation, fixed capital 
reclassification, original cost, security issues. 





MANFRED K. TOEPPEN 
ENGINEER , 
CoNSULTATION—INVESTIGATION—REPORTS 
MARKET AND MANAGEMENT SURVEYS 
VALUATION, DEPRECIATION AND RATE 
MATTERS 


261 Broadway New York 7, N. Y. 








LUCAS & LUICK 


ENGINEERS 
DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION SUPERVISION, 
OPERATION, MANAGEMENT, APPRAISALS, 
INVESTIGATIONS, REPORTS, RATES 


231 S. LaSaLie St., Cxicaco 





WESTCOTT & MAPES, inc 


ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 


INVESTIGATIONS ¢ REPORTS 
DESIGN °¢ SUPERVISION 
New Haven, Connecticut 











FRANK O’NEILL 
Public Utility Consultant 
327 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 4, Illinois 


Accounting, financial, insurance, tax, rate case 
work and original cost studies. 








Representation in this Professional Directory 
may be obtained at very reasonable rates. 
Kindly address inquiries to: 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
Public Utilities Fortnightly 
1038 Munsey Building 
Washington 4, D. C. 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


The Fortnightly lists below the advertisers in this issue for ready oe 
ence. Their products and services cover a wide range of utility needs 
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pave BO Friel, ee Engineers 
Company, The 


*Bebcock & Wilcox —. The 
Barber Gas Burner C — 
Black & Veatch, Consulting Engineers 


*Blaw-Knox Division of Blaw-Knox Company .... 
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Carter, Eari L., C “9 
Cleveland Trencher Co e 


Combustion neering Ree 
Crescent _— Wire & Cable Co.. -, Inc. 
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Dodge Division of “Chrysler Corp. 
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Ebasco Services, Inc 
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Lefer, William S., Engineers 
Loeb and Eames, Engineers 
Lougee, N. A., & Company 
Lucas & Luick, Engineers 


*Main, Chas. T., Inc., Engineers 
*Marmon-Herrington Co., Inc. 
Mercoid Corporation, The 


National Association of Railroad and Utilities 
Commissioners 

Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. 

Norwalk Valve Company 


O'Neill, Frank, Public Utility Consultant 


Recording & Statistical Co: 

Regester, Robert T., Consu 

Remington Rand Sc: ccsenth dad eecccasbooes 
*Ripley Company, 

Rustoleum Corporation 


ae & Porter, Engineers 
mo Electric coupeay bvoa 
oat og & Lundy, Engineers 
. A. _ Electric Co., Contractors .... 
& e, Consulting Engineers ...... 
nberger, E. A., E 
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Toeppen, Manfred K., Engineer 


Westcott & Inc 
White, J. G., ingineering Corporation, The . 
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PREFABRICATED BY GRINNELL 
Mie — 


—— 








Grinnell’s modern pipe fabricating equipment includes this especially designed gas-fired radiant 
heat furnace, with full automatic temperature control, for heat treating high alloy steels, 


1000 F.—A new high record in final steam 
temperature for public utilities—was specified 
in the new steam generating unit for the Mis- 
souri Avenue Station of the Atlantic City 
Electric Co. 

The fabrication of the Chrome-Moly Alloy 
Steel Piping for this record high temperature— 
high pressure service called for a new high in 
metallurgical research, welding, heat treating 
and bending procedures. 


GRINNELL COMPANY, INC. 
Executive offices, Providence 1, R. I. 
Branch warehouses in principal cities. 
Pipe Fabrication Plants: Cranston, R. L; 
Atlanta, Ga.; Warren, Ohio 


TEAM ! 


| 


Special equipment such as heat treatment and 
bending furnaces with uniform temperature 
control and distribution is essential for the 
proper fabrication of this alloy piping. 

As specialists in meeting the most exacting 
requirements of prefabricated piping Grinnell 
has the engineering and metallurgical back- 
ground and the shop facilities for handling any 
piping job. Write for NEW booklet “Prefabri- 
cated Piping by Grinnell” 


WHENEVER PIPING IS UNVOLVEO 
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SANGAMO DEMAND at 


2 


profitable markets,. should not be ee cae ond, 
loads. widely varying in character. Best ¢ 
measured facts are known facts. Sangamo Lincoln: 
Meters provide accurate information as to the 1g) 
time at which the demands occur, and their ¢ Jr 


ELECTRIC “{f) COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD * ILLIN 
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